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THE SHIPPING TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


As In the great waters of the sea there flow manifold currents, 
there are in the thoroughfares of the commercial world a great 
number of streams carrying with them passengers and goods, 
flowing from land to land, from continent to continent, connect- 
ing the countries separated by the seas. Amongst these ship- 
ping currents there is none equal to the magnificent current 
which flows between the United States of America and Great 
Britain. The shipping trade between these countries forms the 
most important link between the old and the new world, carrying 
every year hundreds of thousands of passengers,and goods to 
the value of hundreds of millions, over the great waters. The 
largest and fastest steamers together with numerous sailing ves- 
sels are engaged in that trade, and in no other carrying trade is 
a larger amount of capital and of labor employed. Let us con- 
sider some figures illustrating the importance of this trade. 

According to the official statistics of the navigation of the 
United States during the year ending June 1894, the total ton- 
nage of vessels entered from ports in Great Britain and Ireland 
was 5,547,861 register-tons. From Germany was entered in the 
same year only 1,491,531 tons, from the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and France, 573,000, 518,000 and 500,000 tons respectively ; from 
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Europe, in all, 9,668,000 tons, of which the figure representing 
the trade with the United Kingdom will be seen to make 57.4 
per cent. 

Among the different foreign countries belonging to the 
American continent, the Dominion of Canada and the Island of 
Cuba present the largest figures, viz., 5,175,158 and 1,583,638 
tons, respectively. But the tonnage represented by the first of 
these figures consists chiefly of vessels employed in very short 
voyages, which, of course, are not of equal importance with the 
Atlantic commerce. 

The other continents fall very far short in this comparison, 
the total for Asia being represented by only 446,318 tons, Africa 
by 230,592 tons, and Oceanica by 377,082 tons. 

Turning to the clearances, the proportions between the differ- 
ent countries are very similar to those of the arrivals. The ton- 
nage cleared from the United States to the whole of Europe was 
10,741,041, of which 6,222,875 tons, or 58 per cent. went to 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

Also for the United Kingdom the navigation here considered 
is more important than the navigation with any other country. 
The aggregate tonnage of entrances from, and clearances to, the 
United States in 1894 was, according to the tables of the board 
of trade, as much as 10,542,516 tons. It is true that the same 
tables show for the trade with France a tonnage not much short 
of this, viz., 9,€64,898 tons; but taking into consideration the 
distances, and calculating for this purpose the approximate num- 
ber of ton-miles done by the vessels engaged in these trades, we 
have found that the navigation of the United Kingdom with the 
United States represented about 44.3 millions of ton-miles, while 
that with France only represented 4.6 millions; that is to say, 
the first named trade represents more than nine times as many 
ton-miles asthe second. Next to the United States in importance 
for the navigation of Great Britain and Ireland stood, not France, 
but Russia, with about ten millions of ton-miles, while Germany 
in this respect was about even with France. 

Having now accounted for the tonnage both from the Ameri- 
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can and the British standpoint, we will consider the values car- 
ried over the Atlantic Ocean. 

The total exports of merchandise from the United States to 
the United Kingdom reached, in the year ending June 30, 1894, 
the enormous amount of 431 millions of dollars, not including an 
export of gold and silver to the amount of 50 millions. In the 
same year the imports from the United Kingdom amounted to 
only 107.4 millions of merchandise and 31.6 millions of gold, 
making a total of 139 millions. The total value of the inter- 
change between the United States and the United Kingdom was 
thus in 1894 no less than 620 millions of dollars, an amount 
which may be safely said greatly to exceed the value of the 
interchange between any other two countries in the world, the 
figures approaching nearest thereto being those of the inter- 
change of the United Kingdom with France and Germany, 
which are computed in the tables of the board of trade for 1894 
at 62 and 56 millions of pounds sterling, respectively, while 
that with the United States was computed at more than 120 
millions. 

Of very large dimensions is also the passenger movement 
between the United Kingdom and the United States. The aver- 
age number of emigrants and passengers sailing from ports in 
the United Kingdom to ports in the United States was 218,680 
yearly, during the period 1890-1894, while the corresponding 
figure for Germany was 186,266. 

As to the passengers leaving seaports in the United States 
and destined for the United Kingdom, the American statistics 
for the year ending June 30, 1894, show an aggregate of 112,- 
893, not including the passengers traveling by the Hamburg 
Steam Ship Packet Company or the North German Lloyds to 
Southampton and Hamburg or Bremen, of whom probably a 
considerable number land at Southampton. 

Having now sketched the statistical outlines of this impor- 
tant current of shipping, I shall in the following pages endeavor 
to analyze in a more detailed manner its characteristic features 
at the present time, as well as its development. 
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The American ports, which are most important as regards 
the shipping trade with the United Kingdom, range as follows: 

(1) New York, (2) Boston, (3) Philadelphia, (4) Baltimore, 
(5) New Orleans, and (6) San Francisco. 

During the three years ending June 30, 1892, 1893 and 1894 the 
total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in the trade with 
the United Kingdom shows the following average per year: 


New York, - - - - - - 4,725,825 tons 
Boston, - - - - - - - - 1,636,849 “ 
Philadelphia, - - - - . - 1,051,985 “ 
Baltimore, - - - - - - - 830,176 “ 
New Orleans, - - - . - - 767,806 

San Francisco, : - - - - - §saan7 


The tonnage was about equally divided between entrances and 
clearances except for San Francisco, where the tonnage entered 
from the United Kingdom is usually much less than the tonnage 
cleared; thus in the year ending June 30, 1894, there were 175,226 
tons inward, and 316,517 tons outward. 

As to the minor ports, the most prominent in the same trade 


are (1) Newport News, Virginia, (2) Galveston, Texas, (3) 
Pensacola, Florida, and (4) Portland and Falmouth, Maine, all 
four ranging in 1894 from 288,000 to 230,000 tons, if the 
entrances and clearances are added together. Of other ports, 
Savannah, Georgia, Brunswick, Georgia, Mobile, Alabama, and 
Willamette, Oregon, exceeded 100,000 tons. 

Dividing the seaports of the United States in the following 
three great divisions: (1) Atlantic ports, (2) Gulf ports, and 
(3) Pacific ports, we find that to the first named division fall 
80.4 per cent. of the total shipping trade with the United, 
Kingdom, while the Gulf ports are represented by 13.3 per cent. 
and the Pacific ports by 6.3 percent. A similar investigation for 
the year ending June 30, 1888, gives the proportions of 79.1 
12 and 8.9 per cent. respectively. 

The geographical centers in this trade are as follows : 

1. On the Atlantic coast: New York, or perhaps rather a point 
a little south of this port, as Boston and the ports of Maine 
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do not draw the balance quite so much to the north as 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and the rest of the Atlantic ports 
do to the south. 

. On the Gulf: New Orleans, the ports of Florida, Alabama, 
and Mississippi in the east being nearly balanced by the 
somewhat more remote ports in Texas. 

. On the Pacific: A point a little north of San Francisco, tak- 
ing into account the somewhat considerable shipping trade 
of the ports of Oregon and of Puget Sound. 


On crossing the Atlantic we meet first and foremost with 
Liverpool as the most prominent port of the United Kingdom 
for this trade ; then, at a considerable distance behind, London, 
then again Glasgow, Southampton, Hull, Bristol and others, the 
average figures for the triennial period 1892-94 being as follows : 

Liverpool, - - - 4,810,475 tons entered and cleared. 
London, - - 2,003,793 
Glasgow, - : 838,127 
Hull, - - - - 450,321 
Southampton (1893-4), - 443,983 
ee ee eee 355,638 

Thus Liverpool occupies in this respect a position similar to 
that of New York, while London is somewhat ahead of Boston, 
and Glasgow is short of Philadelphia but about equal with Balti- 
more. Before the opening of the American line, Southampton 
was of comparatively small importance for the trade with the 
United States, the total tonnage of entrances and clearances in 
this trade being, in 1892, only 80,347. 

The geographical center in the shipping trade of the United 
Kingdom with the United States is on the west coast, a little 
to the north of Liverpool, on the east coast a little north of 
London, and on the south coast at Southampton. Between two- 
thirds and three-fourths of the whole trade falls on the west coast. 

As to the trade with the Pacific ports of the United States, 
the principal ports are Liverpool (141,079 tons entered and 
cleared during the year 1894), Hull (95,076 tons), and London 
62,739 tons), the total for the United Kingdom being 560,342 tons. 
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If we inquire which sorts of produce form the principal 
objects of commerce between the two countries, we find that the 
most important items of export from the United States to the 
United Kingdom are: (1) Cotton, (2) animals, meat products, 
(3) breadstuffs. The total annual value of these three chief 
articles amounted, during the five years ending June 30, 1894, to 
351.7 millions of dollars, or nearly 80 per cent. of the total 
export of domestic merchandise to the United Kingdom. 

Of this amount cotton represented 136.6 millions, animals 
and provisions 115 millions, and breadstuffs 100 millions. 

Speaking of shipping, however, it must be observed that the 
relative importance of the different articles does not so much 
depend upon the value as on the bulk or the weight. 

From this point of view breadstuffs are more important than 
any other article. If we reckon the average cargo of a ship 
loaded with corn or wheat at fifty-one bushels per register-ton, 
and of a ship loaded with wheat flour at seventeen barrels per 
ton, the average export of these articles * to the United Kingdom 
during the three years ending June 30, 1895, would represent 
2,122,000 register-tons,? while cotton (1.481 million pounds), at 
arate of 1650 pounds to one register-ton, represented, in the same 
years, only 898,000 register-tons. 

As to animals, exact figures cannot be given, but the follow- 
ing rough estimate will perhaps give an approximate idea: 

Average export toU. K. Unit perreg.-ton Computed tonnage 
Cattle (head), - 310,600 24 (?) 465,900 (?) 
Sheep “ - - 138,600 3 (?) 46,200 (?) 
Meat products (1000 Ibs.) 287,100 3-3 87,000 
Hog products - 595,200 3-3 180,400 
Dairy products “ 63,600 4.3 19,300 


Total, - - - - - - - - Pit 798,800 


Apart from the articles enumerated there are others which in 
respect to shipping are of prominent importance. Thus, in the 

*Viz., corn 19.8 million bushels, wheat 59.3 million bushels, and wheat flour 9.7 
million barrels. 


* If to this amount is added the tonnage occupied by the exported barley, oats, 
peas, and oatmeal, we get a total of 2,226,000 register-tons. 
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first place, mineral oils, amounting in the three years here con- 
sidered to 272 millions of gallons on the average, and for each 
of the last two years to more than 300 millions, corresponding, 
perhaps, to nearly one million register-tons. Another very 
important article of shipping is wood and timber. According to 
the tables of the English Board of Trade* this article showed 
during the years 1892-1894 an average of 544,800 loads, or 
190,000 to 200,000 register-tons, or, including furniture woods 
and hardwoods, nearly 250,000 register-tons. In this connection 
we may also mention the export of oil cake and oil-cake meal, 
representing yearly 350,000 tons or more than 120,000 register- 
tons. About the same tonnage was occupied by the export of 
fertilizers. Tobacco, which ranks high in value, did not occupy 
more than 30,000 to 35,000 register-tons. 

The imports from the United Kingdom to the United States 
are much under the exports, both in value and in bulk. The 
value of all articles imported from the United Kingdom amounted 
during the last three years to only 150 million dollars as against 
413 millions exported to the United Kingdom. A very important 
part of the imports consists of textile manufactures, representing 
in value between 25 and 30 per cent. of the total, but occupying 
only a small amount of tonnage. In respect to the shipping 
trade from the United Kingdom to the United States, the 
most prominent articles are tin-plates, cement and chemicals 
but none of these can in any way bear comparison with the 
principal articles of exports of American produce. The yearly 
import of tin-plates amounted in the last three years to 530 
million pounds, corresponding to about 160,000 register-tons, 
while cement was represented by 387 million pounds, or nearly 
120,000 register-tons. As to chemicals, only the value is given 
in the official American tables, but from the English statis- 
tics we learn that the average export of bleaching materials 
from the United Kingdom to the United States amounted to 


* The quantity cannot be given according to American statistics because in these 
different units are employed for different kinds of wood products, while for some 
kinds only the value is given. 
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41,700 tons (of 2,240 pounds), equal to about 28,000 register- 
tons. 

The development of the principal articles of export to the 
United Kingdom since 1871 will be seen by the following fig- 
ures: Of corn (maize) the exportation to the United Kingdom 
during the year ending June 30, 1871, was only 5.9 millions of 
bushels, but rose in the next following year to 25.8 millions and 
further to 65.9 and 64.5 millions in the years 1878 and 1879. 
From this large amount it has since gradually declined, and in 
1895 the exportation was only 15.4 million bushels. In 1871 
and 1872 about 20 million bushels of wheat was exported to the 
United Kingdom, and in the year 1881 a maximum of 82.55 
millions was reached. Since then some diminution has taken 
place, and during the three years 1889-1891 the export was only 
about 33.2 millions on the average. In the following years, 
again, the export increased very considerably, the average for 
the four years 1892-1895 being more than 60 millions of bush- 
els, with a maximum of 72.5 million in 1893. The exportation 
of wheat flour has, after a drop from 1,227,000 barrels in 1871 
to an average of 430,000 barrels in 1872 and 1873, shown an 
almost continuous and very considerable increase until eight mil- 
lions of barrels was reached in 1888. In the last four years it 
ranged between 8.8 millions in 1895 and 10.36 millions in 1893. 
The export of breadstuffs in general expanded enormously 
between the years 1870 and 1880 owing to the increase of the 
production and to the great reduction in the cost of transporta- 
tion from the interior to the coast and thence to Europe. The 
largest export to the United Kingdom occurred in the years 
1879-80 and 1880-1. In 1891-2 the total export of wheat 
was higher than in those years, but not the export to Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Another great article of export, which increased enormously 
both during the period 1870-1880, and even more during the 
last few years, is mineral oils, the export of which to the 
United Kingdom has been as follows: 
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Year ending Mineral oils, refined 
June 30 or manufactured 


1871 19,119,000 gallons 
1880s - 58,808,000 “ 
1890 89,033,000 “ 
1895 - - - - 307,617,000 “ 


The increase in the last three years has been enormous, the 
export being in 1892 120.5 million, in 1893 206.9 million, and 
in 1894 and 1895 more than 300 million gallons. 

For the purpose of studying the development of the general 
shipping trade between the United States and the United King- 
dom it will be most convenient to use the statistics of the 
English Board of Trade, as the American measurement of ton- 
nage has undergone several alterations which make comparison 
difficult," and also because the English sources go back to an 
earlier date than the American sources at my disposal. The 
progress of this shipping, as well as the part taken by steam 
vessels and sailing vessels, is illustrated by the following figures: 


TONNAGE IN THOUSANDS OF BRITISH REGISTERED TONS OF VES- 
SELS ENTERED AND CLEARED IN THE TRADE BETWEEN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM AND THE ATLANTIC PORTS OF THE UNITED 


STATES.? 
Steam Vessels Sailing Vessels Total 
Year Entered Cleared Entered Cleared Entered Cleared 


1824 i - ” = 198.5 ? 

18343 299.2 354.7 
1841 415.9 473.0 
1850 859.4 1155.3 
1853 123.6 137.3 964.4 1404.0 1088.0 1541.3 
1860 215.6 276.7 %§23:5 1527.3 1739.1 1804.0 
1870 834.7 883.1 854.0 1028.6 1688.7 IQI1.7 
1880 2912.0 2881.4 2119.2 1779.2 5031.2 4660.6 
1890 )=—s- 4629.2 3251.7 499.4 272.0 5128.6 3523-7 
1895 4612.6 3915.8 353.6 385.3 4966.2 4301.1 


*Compare Statistigue International, vol. iv. pp. 129, 130. 

?Including, for the years 1824-1860, also the Pacific ports. The navigation 
between these and the United Kingdom was, however, very small before 1861. 

3McCULLOCH’s Statistical Account of the British Empire (first edition), vol. ii. 
p- 196. 
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In the seventeen years 1824-1841 the tonnage was more 
than doubled, and the like progress was made during the decen- 
nial period 1841-1850. The next decade, 1851-1860, was on 
the whole not characterized by any marked progress, except in 
its last year, when the entrances from the United States sud- 
denly rose from 1,188,400 to 1,739,100 tons, and the clearances 
from 1,463,900 to 1,804,000 tons; the chief cause being a sud- 
den rise in the importation of wheat and corn into the United 
Kingdom." The increase continued in 1861, but was very soon 
checked in the succeeding years by the effects of the Civil War, 
as is illustrated by the following figures: 


TONNAGE ENTERED AND CLEARED FROM THE UNITED STATES TO 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Year Entered Cleared 

1861 1,987,800 tons 1,725,800 tons 

1862 1,589,000 “ 1,462,400 “ 

1863 1,206,200 “ 1,277,500 “ 

1864 998,400 “ 1,140,700 ‘“ 

1865 727,800 ‘“ 1,164,600 

1866 1,397,300 “ 1,536,800 

1870 . . 1,688,700 “ 1,911,700 

While the progress during the twenty years from 1850 to 

1870 cannot be described as great, considering the increase of 
the population and of the trade in general, we observe, on the 
other hand, an immense development in the next decade. The 
tonnage entered from the Atlantic ports increased in the years 
1870-1880 from one million and two-thirds to more than five 
millions of tons, or three times the figures of 1870, and the out- 
going increased in the same period from 1,911,700 tons to 
4,661,000 tons. The chief cause of this enormous development 
was the increase of the import of cereals from the United States 
The importation of wheat from the Atlantic ports rose in the 
years 1870-1880 from 11.4 to 37.7 million hundredweights, 
while the import of maize from a trifling quantity (23,000 hun- 


* The importation from the United States into the United Kingdom was in 1860: 
1,499,400 quarters of wheat and 430,300 quarters of corn, as against 36,900 and 3,400 
quarters in 1859. 
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dredweights) in 1870 rose to 31 million hundredweights in 
1880. In the same period there was an increase in the petro- 
leum trade from 6,859;000 to 38,793,000 gallons. It should, 
however, be observed that 1880 was a maximum year in the 
trade between the two countries. The total tonnage entered 
and cleared amounted to a little over ten million tons, including 
the trade with the Pacific coast (without that, 9,692,000 tons). 
Also in the two contiguous years 1879 and 1881 the shipping 
trade stood upon an almost equally high level. But afterwards 
there was a somewhat marked decrease; viz., from ten millions in 
1880 to 7.5 millions in 1888. In that year Great Britain’s 
import of wheat from the Atlantic ports of the United States 
fell to 20.5 million hundredweights, as against 37.7 millions in 
the preceding year, while the import from the southern ports of 
Russia, owing to an abundant harvest, rose from 4.8 to 21 mil- 
lion hundredweights. In later years, however, the tide has 
again turned, and while we find for the year 1890 figures which 
nearly reached the high level of 1880, this level was more or 
less exceeded in each of the subsequent years until 1895, the 
maximum being in 1892, when the total tonnage of vessels 
entered and cleared in this trade was more than 11 millions of 
tons, chiefly owing to a very large import of wheat, corn, and 
cattle into the United Kingdom. The exact figures since 1888 
are as follows (thousands omitted) : 


TONNAGE ENTERED AND CLEARED AT PORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND IN THE TRADE WITH PORTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


OF AMERICA. 
Cleared 
S from 

. U.K. 
1888 7,030.3 7,580.0 3,161.5 
1889 8,142.2 8,782.8 3,567.1 
1890 8,652.3 9329-7 3779-9 
1891 9,292.6 9,909.0 4,653.3 
1892 10,636.9 11,186.9 5,048.5 , 
1893 9,153.9 9,886.9 4,581.2 
1894 9,982.2 10,542.5 5,015.6 
1895 9,267.3 10,079.8 4,635.8 


Years 


Atlantic Total 
U. 


Ports 
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We subjoin in this connection a short notice concerning the 
shipping trade between the Pacific ports of the United States and 
the United Kingdom. This trade has, on the whole, developed 
very steadily and in astriking manner. In the year 1861, when 
it for the first time was specified in the tables of the Board of 
Trade, the entrances and clearances together numbered 75,000 
register-tons. But in this year the shipping was exceptionally 
large, the export of wheat and of wheat meal and flour, which in 
the foregoing five years had been nil, suddenly rising to 867,- 
600 hundredweights. During the five years 1861-1865 the ton- 
nage entered and cleared was on the average 55,100 tons, in the 
next quinquennial period 146,300 tons, 1876-1880 370,300 tons, 
and 1891-1895 654,400 tons. 

In the table which we have given on page g will be found 
some information on the proportion of steam and sailing vessels 
in the trade here treated. It will be seen that the tonnage of 
sailing vessels was greater than that of steam up to 1870, and 
from returns not included in the table it appears that this lasted 
even until 1878. But from 1879 the supremacy of the steam 
vessels was fully established and the importance of sailing ves- 
sels has since that year been fast declining, except in the trade 
with the ports on the Pacific. 

The infancy of steam navigation as employed in the ocean trade 
dates as far back as 1819. Inthat year the American steamship 
Savannah, of 300 tons, left the port in Georgia of the same name 
making the passage to Liverpool in thirty-one days, partly steam- 
ing and partly sailing." Still the success of the Savannah was 
‘considered so questionable, that men of science for several years 
afterwards tried to prove that the navigation of the Atlantic by 
steam power was no better than the dream of a visionary.*, We 
take pleasure in quoting from Mr. Lindsay the following passage 

*LINDSAY, History of Merchant Shipping, vol. iv. p. 168; and Encyclopedia 
Britannica (eighth edition), vol. xx. p. 639. 

* For further details see LINDSAY, vol. iv. pp. 180 ef seg. 

3 Before 1838 only three steam vessels are reported as having crossed the Atlan- 


tic, namely, (1) the Savannah, as above mentioned, in 1819, (2) the Curacao, which in 
the year 1829 made several successful voyages between Holland and the Dutch West 
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from a lecture delivered in December 1835 by Dr. Lardner at Liv- 
erpool: ‘As to the project, however, which was announced in 
the newspapers, of making the voyage directly from New York 
to Liverpool, it was, he had no hesitation in saying, perfectly 
chimerical, and they might as well talk of making a voyage from 
New York or Liverpool to the moon.” 

From 1838 we are in possession of official returns of the 
steam navivation between Great Britain and the United States in 
the Report from the Select Committee on British Shipping, 1844, 
where also are to be found many other interesting facts relating 
to the early development of steam navigation. In this Report 
we find that five steamships entered at ports in Great Britain 
from the United States in 1838, nine in 1839, and twenty-two in 
1840. The number of steamships cleared in that trade was 
nearly the same. All these ships were British. In 1840 the 
regular mail service of the Cunard Company began with four 
wooden steamships running between Liverpool, Halifax and 
Boston. In 1841-1843 the vessels engaged in this line were 
reported as-entered from British possessions in North America, 
and the aggregate number of steam vessels entered from those 
ports rose from nil in 1840 to 22 in 1841, and 63 in 1842, while 
those reported as entered from the United States in the same 
years declined from 22 to 5 and 2 respectively. Thus it will be 
right to add together these two series of numbers, and we find 
then the following figures showing the increase of this trade in 
the first years of the transatlantic steam navigation. 


1837 1838 1839 1840 1841 1842 
fe) 5 9 22 27 65 


For the years 1842-1852 the documents at my disposal do 
not give full information about the progress of steam navigation 
between the United States and Great Britain. But for the year 
1853 the following figures are given in the official statistical 
tables of the Board of Trade: 


Indies, and (3) the Royal William, which sailed from Quebec to Gravesend in the 
year 1833.—See LINDsay. 
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Steam vessels Entered in 1853 Cleared in 1853 
British 79 of 86,354 tons 81 of 87,763 tons 
American 26° s7960 “ 37 * secay 
Other foreign 


Total 105 123,594 “ 118 137,310 “ 


From the British North American Colonies arrived in the same 
year four British steamers of 1791 tons, and departed three of 
1602 tons. From these statements it will be seen that the total 
number of steam vessels entered into Great Britain and Ireland 
from America increased during the year 1842-1853 from 65 to 
105, while the tonnage probably increased in a still greater degree. 

In 1847 an American line of steamers was established 
between New York and Bremen, calling at Southampton, and in 
1850 four large American steamers of the Collins line started in 
competition against the Cunard vessels. Before this line was 
established, the Cunard steamers were receiving £7 10s. per ton, 
freight, which was so much of a monopoly rate that in two years 
after the Collins line had commenced the rate of freight fell to 
44 per ton.‘ These American vessels were splendid ships, and 
made the passage between New York and Liverpool in a con- 
siderably shorter time* than any vessel previously constructed; 
but owing to the great general expenditure (large consumption 
of coal, high wages, etc.) and to several fatal losses the under- 
taking was relinquished in 1858. Meanwhile the steam naviga- 
tion by British vessels between the two continents constantly 
increased. Apart from the Cunard line there were several 
other undertakings in this direction started in the early 
fifties, amongst others the well-known Inman line, which com- 
menced in 1850 under the name of the Liverpool, New York, 
and Philadelphia Steam Ship Company. Later on commenced 
the German lines of the Hamburg and American Steam Packet 
Company and of the North German Lloyds. In the year 1850 

*LinDsAY: History of Merchant Shipping, vol. iv. p. 214. 

? During the first half of 1852 the Collins line made the passage from Liverpool to 
New York on an average of 11 days, 22 hours, and the Cunard line on an average of 


12 days, 13 hours. The passage in the opposite direction was in May 1852 performed 
in 9 days, 17 hours, and 12 minutes.—LINpDsay, pp. 218 and 215. 
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one Hamburg steamer made two voyages from New York to 
Hamburg and one British steamer one voyage,’ but during the 
years 1851-1855 no such voyage was performed, while in 1856 
two ships made 6 voyages, in 1857 two made 10 voyages, and in 
1858 four made 15; in 1859 and in 1860 five ships made 21 and 
20 voyages respectively. From Bremen in 1853 and 1854 two 
steamers made voyages to New York, but were later employed 
by the British government for transport of troops. The North 
German Lloyds Steamship Company, which is now of so great 
importance, was formed in 1857. Their first ocean steamer was 
built in Greenock (Scotland), and departed in 1858 from the 
Weser to New York. The steam vessels going from the Hanse 
Towns called in those years at Southampton, as is still the case. 
The development of British, American, and German steam 
navigation between the United States and the United Kingdom 
from 1853 to 1862, as here described, may be seen in detail in the 
following extract from the table of the British Board of Trade: 


STEAM TONNAGE ENTERED AND CLEARED AT PORTS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM IN THE TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


. British American Other Foreign Total 
Years Entered Cleared Entered Cleared Entered Cleared Entered Cleared 


1853 86.4 87.8 37.2 49.5 " 123.6 137.3 
1854 89.3 83.5 33.0 45.6 os 122.2 129.1 
1855 31.7 29.8 40.9 8 §©649.5 . 72.6 79:3 
1856 93-5 107.0 39-3 50.9 : 4.4 132.8 162.3 
1857 149.2 153-5 31.0 46.8 ' 8.5 180.2 208.8 
1858 136.7 139.1 2.2 20.2 23.2 139.0 182.4 
1859 162.7 184.0 1.4 2.9 50.5 164.1 237.4 
1860 212.6 $93.2 . 6.0 3.0 47.5 215.6 276.7 
1861 209.5 220.7 2.1 10.2 3.6 52.6 215.1 283.6 
1862 227.5 224.5 0.6 “ 5.3 67.5 233.4 292.0 

It will be observed that the British steam navigation increased 
each year, excepting only 1855, when a great reduction suddenly 
took place, perhaps owing to the need of vessels for the trans- 
portation of troops during the Crimean war. In 1861 there wasa 
slight decrease. While, as we have seen, the tonnage of British 


* Hamburgs Handel und Schiffahrt, 1854. 
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and other steam vessels trading between the United States 
and United Kingdom increased during the nine years 1853-1862 
from 260,900 tons to 525,400 tons entered and cleared, the 
tonnage of the sailing vessels engaged in the same trade 
increased only from 2,368,400 tons to 2,526,000 tons, having in 
the year 1861 reached a maximum of 3,214,900 tons. After 
1862 the increase of the steam tonnage went on by leaps and 
bounds, the entrances and clearances amounting in 1866 to 
1,278,800 tons, in 1870 to 1,717,700 tons, and in 1880 even to 
5,793,400 tons. As to the sailing vessels, mostly American, the 
years 1861-1865 were extremely disastrous, as will be seen from 
the following figures: 


SAILING VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED AT THE PORTS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM FROM AND TO THE UNITED STATES. 

Years Entered Cleared Total 

1861 - 1,772,700 tons 1,442,200 tons ,214,900 tons 
1862 . - 1,355,600 “ 1,170,400 ‘“ 2,526,000 ‘“ 
1863 - - 872,150 “ 868,450 1,740,600 

1864 - 651,600 722,300 1,373,900 

1865 - - 338,300 “ 685,200 1,023,500 


In 1866 the tonnage of sailing vessels rose again to 798,800 
tons entered and 856,500 tons cleared, and in 1870 to 992,200 
and 1,097,600 tons respectively, including Pacific ports, and 
854,000 and 1,028,600, excluding Pacific ports. The percentage 
of the steamers in the total tonnage entered and cleared in this 
trade, being in 1852 only 10, and in 1861 not more than 13, rose 
during the four years 1861-1865 to 46 per cent., a point which 
was maintained during the following years of extraordinary 
development after the termination of the Civil War and particu- 
larly after 1870. During this rapid development, steamers and 
sailing vessels shared, on the whole, equally in the progress until 
the year 1878, which may be considered as the great turning 
point in this respect. In some of the intermediate years, when 
a sudden expansion of the trade required more tonnage than 
usual, these extraordinary requirements were met chiefly by the 
sailing vessels, the tonnage of which in such years more than 
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equaled that of the steam vessels. Thus we find that the ton- 
nage of the sailing vessels entered into the United Kingdom 
from the Atlantic ports suddenly swelled in 1876 to 2,213,300 
tons, from 1,513,800 tons in the preceding year, while the steam 
tonnage gained only by a trifling increase, viz., from 1,414,300 
to 1,529,300 tons. A similar occurrence is met with in 1874, 
but in 1878 the steamers took the larger share, their increase 
being more than half a million of tons, while the sailing vessels 
increased their tonnage by less than 290,000 tons. This year, 
however, marks, as we have already said, the turning point. 
The tonnage of the sailing vessels trading between the United 
Kingdom and the Atlantic ports of the States has, almost with- 
out a single interruption, gone backwards in every year from 
1878 to 1895, while the steam tonnage shows a continual 
increase. The result is that while the sailing vessels in 1878 
constituted more than 52 per cent. of the total entrances, their 
relative proportion was successively reduced to 34 per cent. in 
1881, 20-21 per cent. in each of the years 1883-1885, and about 
7 per cent. in 1895. 

The gradual substitution of steam for sail in the trade 
between America and England has been accompanied by another 
characteristic feature in the development of the same trade, 
namely, the decay of the American shipping, in sharp contrast 
with the increase of the British and other foreign shipping. In 
the early stages of the British-American trade, the British flag 
was not at all so prominent as it has been in later years. On 
the contrary the Americans occupied the greater part of the 
trade. Thus in the year 1824 there arrived at ports in Great 
Britain and Ireland only 157 British vessels from the United 
States, as against 460 foreign, that is to say almost exclu- 
sively American, vessels, and respecting the tonnage there was 
even a greater predominance of the foreign flags, which then 
covered 153,500 tons, as against 45,000 tons of British ves- 
sels. In 1834 there entered and cleared 228,412 British 
tons, as against 425,442 American and other foreign tons,’ of 


* McCULLOCH’s Statistical Account of the British Empire. 
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which the entrances represented 94,658 and 204,529 tons 
respectively. 

In 1841 there entered 267 British vessels of 121,800 tons, 
while the foreign vessels numbered 524, measuring 294,200 tons. 
In 1850 there entered in the same trade, according to the 
statistics of the English Board of Trade, 470 British vessels of 
293,500 tons, and 706 foreign vessels of 565,900 tons, while 
according to the American statistics the figures for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1850, stand thus: 


American British Other foreign 
vessels vessels vessels Total 


Tonnage cleared to the United 

Kingdom, - - - - 466,300 296,400 12,900 775,700 
Tonnage entered from the United 

Kingdom, - . - . 518,800 532,800 21,300 1,072,800 


In 1861 there entered 943 British vessels of 678,000 tons and 
1588 foreign vessels of 1,309,700 tons. In the latter number 
there was 1259 American vessels of 1,175,900 tons. 

Of the whole trade between the United States and the 
United Kingdom the American vessels thus constituted more 
than a half and the British vessels only one-third. But after 
that year the American tonnage employed in this trade fell off 
rapidly, partly owing to the vicissitudes of the Civil War, partly 
because the competition of steam against sailing vessels proved 
particularly disadvantageous to the American sailing vessels on 
account of the high rate of seamen’s wages. It was probably this 
last reason which chiefly hindered the American sailing vessels 
from participating in the great development of the trade between 
the United States and the United Kingdom, which, as we have 
shown, took place in the years 1870-1880, and which was much 
to the advantage of the sailing vessels of other nations, amongst 
others the Norwegians and the Italians. 

Later on steam navigation took a larger and larger share in 
the same trade while the part which the American steam vessels 
took was very inconsiderable until a new American line was 
formed in 1892 by the purchase of the Inman liners. The per- 
centage falling to American tonnage of the total tonnage 
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entered and cleared at British ports was in 1861 13.1, in 1876 
3.0, in 1888 0.4, in 1892 0.3, and in 1895 0.8. 

In order to illustrate in a more detailed way the very 
remarkable development, which took place in the shipping trade 
between the United States and the United Kingdom during the 
Civil War, in the immediately following years, and up to the pres- 
ent time, we give in the subjoined condensed table the figures 
respecting the navigation of steam vessels and of sailing vessels 
separately, each divided into three categories (1) British ves- 
sels, (2) American vessels, and (3) other foreign vessels in the 
years 1861-1895: 


VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED AT PORTS IN THE UNITED KING- 
DOM FROM AND TO THE ATLANTIC PORTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 








| | 
| British VESSELS | AMERICAN VESSELS OTHER ForEIGN 


| VESSELS Tora 
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1865 
1866 | 
1870 | 
1880 
1890 
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235.8 5793-4 
392.4 7880.9 
266.0 8008.1 
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1861 | 1227 713.1 2323 | 2215.0 525 211.4 4075 3159.5 
1865 574 442.5 431 | 478.8 139 72.8 | 1144 993-7 
1866 | 1059 707.8 659 | 718.0 407 189.5 | 2125 | 1615.3 
1870 | 1387 951.2 750 | 749.8 406 181.5 | 2543 | 1882.5 
1880 | 2375 | 1932.7 363 | 403.4 | 2791 | 1562.4 | 5529 | 3898.5 
1890 | 288 286.6 45 76.1 584 408.7 917 771.4 
1895 | 403 684.6 26 30.4 629 544.2 | 1058 1259.2 


























This table is very instructive. It exhibits in a striking way: 
(1) The destructive influence of the Civil War on the sailing 
vessels engaged in the trade here treated, while the prog- 
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ress of steam navigation does not seem to have been 
hampered, but perhaps even encouraged ; 

How the American sailing vessels, for obvious reasons, 
suffered more than British and other foreign sailing 
vessels, with the result that their proportion in the total 
tonnage of sailing vessels fell from nearly 71 per cent. in 
1861 to 48 per cent. in 1865 ; 

How in the years immediately following the war and until 
1870 the navigation of sailing vessels as well as that of 
steam vessels made fair progress, wherein, however, the 
American vessels took a smaller share than others, so that 
their proportion in the total navigation of sailing vessels 
during the years 1865 to 1870 fell from 48 to 40 per cent; 
That there was an enormous progress between the years 
1870 and 1880 in the navigation of both steam vessels 
and of sailing vessels, of which, however, the first named 
gained most ; 

That in this period the tonnage of American sailing 
vessels entered and cleared in this trade fell, while the 
tonnage of other sailing vessels increased enormously, 
with the result that the American percentage fell from 40 
to about 10 per cent; 

That since 1880 there has been a considerable, though 
not an extraordinary, increase of the steam tonnage 





engaged in the same trade, accompanied by a great falling 


off of sailing vessels of all nations ; 

That no other nation has gained more than the British, 
reaping the fruits of early, intelligent and persistent 
efforts for the development of ocean steam navigation ; 
That, on the contrary, no other nation has lost more in 
this shipping trade than the American. 


As to the decadence of the American shipping in the ocean 
trade, it is clearly a consequence arising from both general and 
particular causes. If we compare the situation in 1861 with that 
in 1895 it is obvious that the decline of the American shipping 
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from one essential point of view is the general result of the hope- 
less struggle of sailing vessels against steam. This point may 
be -briefly summarized thus: At the same time as the steam 
navigation increased from one-half to eight millions of tons, 
the tonnage of sailing vessels decreased from three millions of 
tons (chiefly American) to about one million (chiefly foreign). 

But, it may be asked, why has American ocean steam naviga- 
tion made, on the whole, so little progress except during the 
last few years? If I may be allowed to offer an opinion on this 
question, I would say that no other particular cause has con- 
tributed so much to this unsatisfactory result as the clause in 
the American navigation laws denying American registry and 
the American flag to vessels engaged in foreign trade and owned 
by American citizens, unless built in the United States. This 
exceptional obstacle to the free purchase of ships, dating from 
the end of the last century, perhaps, did not make itself felt as 
long as the wooden sailing ships constituted the larger part of the 
merchant vessels; but as soon as steam vessels of iron and steel 
began to compete successfully, even with the best types of sail- 
ing vessels, the situation changed altogether. The iron and 
steel industry of the United Kingdom was in the sixties very 
much superior to that of any other country, and while in later 
years several nations, particularly the Americans and the Ger- 
mans, in this respect compete with the United Kingdom, the 
ship building trade, and in particular that for ocean navigation, 
is nowhere else so highly developed. Thus every other seafar- 
ing nation except the American has found it to be a great advan- 
tage for the development of their steam navigation to order 
steamships from British yards, where they could get them con- 
structed cheaply and quickly. It has also appeared that a con- 
siderable increase of the national shipbuilding industry has taken 
place at the same time that purchases on a large scale of foreign 
steamships have been made. 

I shall, however, on this occasion not enter more deeply into 
these general considerations on the question of competition, but, 
in concluding this article, only emphasize a consideration of a 
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different order, pointing at two great benefits which have been 
attained by the development of the shipping trade between the 
United States and the United Kingdom, viz., (1) the great reduc- 
tion in the rates of freights, and (2) the great improvement in the 
speed and comfort of the passage. These two circumstances 
have been of the highests importance for the development of 
civilization and humanity, having brought into a closer connec- 
tion those who were formerly widely separated, the United States 
with the United Kingdom, America with Europe, brethren with 


brethren. 
ANDERS NICOLAI Kiar. 
CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY, 
October 1896. 





LAKE TRANSPORTATION AND THE IRON-ORE 
INDUSTRY. 


In examining the traffic statistics of the Great Lakes our 
attention is at once arrested by the enormous amount of iron 
ore that is annually transported. During the navigation season 
of 1895, of the 15,062,580 net tons of freight sent through the 
St. Mary’s Falls canal, 8,062,209 net tons were iron ore. At 
present approximately two-thirds of the iron ore consumed by 
the blast furnaces of this country is carried, during some portion 
of the journey from the mine to the furnace, over the waters of 
the Great Lakes. That this vast amount of ore from the Lake 
Superior region has affected the mining operations of the other 
ore-producing districts is a matter of general information. It 
may be of interest to point out the extent to which the exploita- 
tion of the mines in other portions of the United States has 
been affected by the output from the mines of the Lake Superior 
region. 

Before developing the point just raised, it will be well, per- 
haps, to locate in a general way the regions in which large 
quantities of ore are now being mined. Iron ore is very widely 
distributed throughout the United States; with possibly three 
exceptions every state and territory in the Union has mined iron 
ore or contains deposits. But at present nearly the whole 
product is won from the mines of three districts. 

The eastern region, and naturally the first to be noticed, 
covers a great extent of territory; but the mines of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio have contributed nearly the 
whole of the output of this division. Within its borders all four 
of the varieties* of ore are mined. 

* For the sake of simplicity I shall use the classification of ores adopted by the 
United States Geological Survey, as follows: “(1) Red Aematite comprises those ores 


in which the iron occurs as an anhydrous oxide, giving a red streak on a porcelain 
23 
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Pennsylvania is rich in all of the four different kinds of ore, 
but they seldom contain as high a percentage of iron as is now 
insisted upon by managers of blast furnaces. The bulk of Penn- 
sylvania’s product is now of the magnetite variety ; this is largely 
taken from the Cornwall Ore Hills—three hills of iron ore situ- 
ated in the eastern part of the state. This ore is suited to the 
manufacture of Bessemer steel, but is rather low in metallic 
iron, as it averages but 40 to 50 per cent. New York also pro- 
duces the four different varieties of ore, but at present the bulk 
of the product is magnetite in character and is mined in the Lake 
Champlain district. Most of this ore is rich in metallic iron and 
some of it is of Bessemer quality. Very nearly the whole of the 
output of the mines of New Jersey is of the magnetite variety 
and much of it is of excellent quality. Many mines of this state 
are now practically exhausted and others are operated only at 
increasing cost because of the depth to which the ore has been 
removed and the narrowness of the veins. The ores of Ohio are 
carbonates and are comparatively poor. 

The Lake Superior region, unlike the eastern region, embraces 
but a small extent of territory; it falls within the northern por- 
tions of the states of Wisconsin and Minnesota and the upper 
plate, the color of the ore being generally a brownish-red or red, although sometimes 
a dark gray, almost black. This class includes “red hematite,” “ fossil,” or “ Clinton” 
ores, “specular,” “ micaceous” ore, “slate” ore, etc., as well as some martite.” (2) 
Brown hematite, which contains more water than the red hematite, is generally of a 
brown or yellow color, and when powdered shows a brown or brownish-yellow streak 
on the porcelain plate. The varieties are known as “limonite,” “turgite,” “ pipe” 
ore, “bog ” ore, “ goethite,” “oolitic” ore, etc. (3) Magnetite comprises those ores in 
which iron occurs as a magnetic oxide, generally black or blue-black, or occasionally 
steel-gray or greenish in color, and which when powdered give a black streak on a 
test plate, and are attracted by a magnet. In this class is included some “ martite” 
which is mined with magnetite. (4) Carbonate includes those iron ores which contain 
an excess of carbonic acid. They are generally gray, yellow, or rather buff and 


brown in color, and are tested by the use of hydrochloric acid. They comprise the 
spathic ” ores, “ siderites,” etc. 


” 


” 


“black band” ores, “ clay ironstones, 

From some mines, brown and red hematite, or red hematite and magnetite, or 
carbonate and brown hematite ores are obtained out of the same workings, the extent 
to which ores are hydrated or weathered transferring them from one class to another; 
or different classes of ore are found intermixed or alternating in the same deposit.”— 
JOHN BIRKINBINE, 7he Production of Iron Ore in Various Parts of the World, p. 177. 
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peninsula of Michigan. There are five great iron ore ranges 
within this district —— Marquette, Gogebic, Menominee, Vermilion, 
and Mesabi. The Marquette range is located in Michigan; the 
Gogebic and Menominee are partly in Michigan and partly in 
Wisconsin, and the Vermilion and Mesabi lie wholly within the 
state of Minnesota. The ores of this region are red and brown 
hematites and magnetites; but the bulk of the ore now shipped 
is of the red hematite variety. Only the richer ores are now 
shipped, as most of the blast furnaces using Lake Superior ores 
are situated at great distances from the mines. 

The third great ore region is located in the South, and 
embraces the central portion of Tennessee, the northern part of 
Alabama, and northwestern Georgia; it is generally known as 
the Alabama-Tennessee region. This division ranks next in 
importance to the Lake Superior district as a contributor to the 
iron ore output of the United States. Nearly all the ore now 
mined in this region is red and brown hematite; it is neither so 
rich in metallic iron nor so free from deleterious ingredients as 
are the Lake Superior ores. 


It was stated at the beginning that the very large movement 
of ore from the Lake Superior region has affected mining opera- 
tions in the other districts. In order to show the amount of ore 


contributed by the various regions to the total for the United 
States in a form easily comprehensible, and also in order more 
clearly to present the comparative development of the different dis- 
tricts, the figures covering the production of iron ore in the several 
regions, and in the United States as a whole have been put into 
the form of a chart. As reliable and complete data are not 
obtainable, it has not been attempted to make the chart cover 
the years previous to 1880." As the changes which it is desired 
to point out have for the most part taken place since 1880, the 
absence of statistics for the earlier years is a matter of but little 
concern. But the meagerness of information concerning the 

* For the census year 1870, the facts are given in the appendix, and it is also there 
explained in what respect the figures of that census are faulty. The items which were 


combined to form totals that appear in the chart are given in greater detail in the 
same place. 
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production of iron ore during the decade beginning with the year 
1880 is cause for regret, for it was during this period that the 
greatest changes occurred in the relative importance of the ore 
regions. It will be noted that during the first ten years there is 
perfect uniformity of movement in the lines which represent the 
total production for the United States, and those for the eastern 
and southern divisions. These lines do not accurately reflect 
actual conditions—the statistics that show the production during 
the years intervening between 1880 and 1889 are not obtainable. 
Such facts as can be obtained are given in the appendix. 

That the importance of the Lake Superior region cannot 
easily be overestimated is made clear by the chart; from a com- 
paratively unimportant position it has, in the course of a decade 
and a half, come to contribute almost twice as much ore as all 
the other parts of the United States combined. In the census 
year 1880 the total production for the United States was 7,120,- 
362 long tons; to this amount the lake region contributed but 
1,677,814 tons, or 23.6 per cent. of the total output. During 
the year 1895, 15,957,614 long tons of ore were mined in the 
United States, and of this amount 10,328,248 tons or 64.7 per cent. 
were taken from the mines of the lake region. The bare figures 
without further explanations do not, however, fully reflect the 
importance of the northern district, for Lake Superior ores are 
very much richer in iron than the ores of the other regions. If 
the quality as well as the quantity of the ore be taken into 
consideration the lake region is entitled to even a more impor- 
tant position than would be assigned to it on a simple tonnage 
basis of comparison. 

In striking contrast with the increased production of the lake 
region is the rapid decrease in the amount contributed by the 
great mining states of the eastern region. During the census 
year 1880 the mines of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Ohio yielded 4,243,372 long tons of ore, the total product 
of the United States being but 7,120,362 tons. The production 
of these states fell off slowly in the years following 1880, but 
after 1889 the decrease was rapid and continuous until 1895 
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when there was a break in the downward movement. The 
share of these four states in the total output of 15,957,614 long 
tons for 1895 was 1,534,863. Expressed in percentages, there 
was raised from the mines of these states during the census 
year 1880, 59.59 per cent. of the total product of the mines 
of the United States, and in 1895 but 9.62 per cent.—an enor- 
mous falling off. This very great contraction’ of the product 
of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Ohio is the more 
surprising because most of the blast furnaces of the United 
States are located within their boundaries. 

The output of the southern district has largely increased 
during the period covered by the chart, but the progress of this 
region has been much slower than that of the lake division. 
The southern district is in a very large measure isolated; its 
ores are not thrown into direct competition with the lake ores, 
as is the case with the eastern ores, for transportation charges 
act as a barrier and prevent such competition. The extent of 
the substitution of lake ores for eastern ores is shown by the 


chart (p. 26). It yet remains to be shown why the former ores 
are preferred to the latter, and how it is possible to carry ores 
from the mines of Minnesota to the furnaces of Pennsylvania 
and sell them at such a price that they will be taken in prefer- 
ence to native ores. Lake Superior ores are now transported 
almost to the Atlantic seaboard? and there sold in competition 
with both native and foreign ores.3 That lake ores have quali- 


* The ores of the eastern region must also meet the competition of foreign ores. 
There has been, however, no large increase in importations, hence the decreased out- 
put of the eastern region cannot in any appreciable measure be ascribed to foreign 
competition. During the past few years there has been a decrease of importations. 
It is therefore very clear that the excessive competition of imported ores does not 
expiain the limited output of the eastern mines. Beginning with the year 1872 the 
importations will be found in table II of the appendix; they are also represented by 
the lowest line of the chart for the years which it covers. 

? The blast furnaces in New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania receive a portion of 
their supply of ore from the Lake Superior region.—See Lleventh Census: Mineral 
Industries, p. 26; and The Production of Iron Ores in Various Parts of the World, p. 188. 

3 The ability of foreign ores to compete is of course affected by the import duties 
paid. Previous to August 28, 1894, the duty was 75 cents per ton; under the tariff 
act of 1894 it is 40 cents. 
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ties which commend them to iron masters is obvious. The high 
esteem in which they are held is due partly to their great rich- 
ness in metallic iron, partly to their freedom from deleterious 
ingredients, and to some extent to their excellent physical con- 
dition. All of these factors enter in, in determining the value of 
an ironore. In general a rich ore requires less fuel to smelt it ; 
it also has less foreign matter to be fluxed out and thus a 
smaller amount of limestone will suffice for fluxing. If a rich 
ore be used there is therefore a threefold saving: (1) because 
an ore rich in metallic iron generally reduces more readily 
than a lean ore; (2) as less limestone is necessary, a smaller 
amount of fuel will be needed to smelt the flux, and (3) there 
is a saving of fluxing material which, in the case of a large 
establishment, amounts to a considerable sum in the course of a 
year. With rich ores, as less flux and fuel are required, the 
labor cost of handling the raw materials is smaller and as less 
cinder is made, the expense of providing space for this cinder 
and means for handling it is consequently reduced. The richer 
ores together with the proper quantities of fuel and flux, occupy 


less space in the blast furnace than the leaner ores combined 
with the fuel and flux required to reduce them, and therefore 
generally permit of more rapid “driving.” In the case of the 
richer ores there is, therefore, a smaller cost per ton of product, 
for interest on the plant, management, and other fixed charges, 
because these expenses are distributed upon a greater tonnage 
than would be the case if lean ores were used. 


Other things being equal the smaller the amount of phos- 
phorus, sulphur, and titanic acid and other undesirable sub- 
stances* which the ore contains the greater will be its value. If 


*“ As won from the earth iron ores carry in greater or less proportions other 
elements, such as phosphorus, sulphur, manganese, titanium, chromium, copper, etc., 
which affect their value for specific uses, as do also the amounts of silica, lime, alumina, 
magnesia, etc.; these latter, however, generally influence the percentage of metal 
obtainable from the ore, while the first named, as a rule, are more likely to affect its 
quality.”—JOHN BIRKINBINE, 7he Manufacture of Pig [ron in Pennsylvania, p. 2. 

It should not be understood that these substances are always injurious, for such is 
not the case. For instance, if the iron produced is to be used for foundry purposes 
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an ore contains more than one part phosphorus* to every one 
thousand parts metallic iron it is unfit for the manufacture of 
steel by what is now the cheapest method—the acid Bessemer 
process. This is a very damaging disqualification, for at present 
the owners of the Bessemer steel works are the largest pur- 
chasers? of iron ore and pay the highest prices. Yet another 
important condition is to be added; not only must the amount 
of phosphorus in the ore be small but it must also be uniformly 
distributed, otherwise, in case the Bessemer converter be used, 
the steel manufactured from the ore will vary in quality with 
every discharge of the blast furnace.3 

This is the case because practically all of the phosphorus 
in the ore goes into the pig iron, and is not removed from it by 
the ordinary Bessemer converter. To make the matter perfectly 
clear, an illustration may be given. Suppose that the quantity 


silica is not harmful if great strength is not desired; in fact quite the contrary is true, 
for the silica gives the iron greater fluidity, thus making it a better casting iron. 

* There is now a tendency to insist on a still lower percentage of phosphorus ; 
late specifications for steel rails do not accept 0.1 phosphorus, but demand 0.085 
phosphorus. 


2 The extent and growing importance of the demand for Bessemer ores is indi- 
cated by the following percentages, which give the proportion of Bessemer pig iron to 


the total pig iron product of the United States : 
Per cent. 


1889, - . - - - : - - - 41.4 
1890, . : : ° . . : 44.5 
1891, - - - . - - - 41.9 
1892, - - - - - - 48.5 
1893, 7 ® : . : ; - §0.9 
1894, - - : - 57.2 
1895, ° - - . - $9.5 
“As some iron ores not within the Bessemer limit of phosphorus were used in admix- 
ture with low phosphorus ores in the production of Bessemer pig iron, and as many of 
the ores used for producing foundry and mill irons carry lower percentages of metal 
than those smelted in the production of Bessemer pig iron, the proportion of Bessemer 
ore will not be as great as that shown for the pig metal, but the percentages are 
sufficiently close to indicate the growing increase in the employment of such material.” 
—JOHN BIRKINBINE, Production of Iron Ores in 1895, p. 8. 


3 For the information of those who are unacquainted with the manufacture of steel 
it may be stated that the iron ore is reduced to metal in the blast furnace, and then 
placed in the Bessemer converter and changed to steel. 
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of phosphorus in the ore as it comes from the mine shows rather 
large variations but that the average of phosphorus falls below 
the Bessemer limit. Also suppose that the charges of the 
furnace to which the ore is brought vary in the amount of the 
phosphorus they contain—some being very low and others very 
high in phosphorus content. Such being the case, the steel 
produced from the iron resulting from the charges very low in 
phosphorus will contain but little of this element. The steel 
from the charges high in phosphorus will contain a very large 
amount, and it will therefore be unfit for the higher uses to which 
steel is put. This difficulty can in a measure be obviated by 
frequently testing the ore and then mixing it in proper propor- 
tions, but this involves great expense. 

As was stated above, the lake ores find favor with iron 
masters because they possess in a very high degree the three 
essential qualities of a good iron ore. That a definite concep- 
tion of the relative standing of the ores of the various districts 
may be formed, the results of the best analyses we have will be 
submitted. The results of the very numerous analyses made by 


Professor Raphael Pumpelly of the ores mined in the census 
year 1880, will first be given. In some localities the character 


of the ore mined has changed considerably since his examina- 
tions were made; for these localities the necessary corrections 
will be made, so as to show existing conditions. The following 
is a portion of Professor Pumpelly’s table showing the average 
per cent. of metallic iron in the ore mined during the census 
year 1880:" 


: . Average per cent. of 
Eastern region. metallic iron in ore 


New York, - - - 53-99 

New Jersey, — - - . 53-73 

Pennsylvania, - - - 45.28 

Ohio, - - - - - 38.62 
Southern region. 

Alabama, - - - - - 50.67 


* Tenth Census: Mining Industries, p. 19. The census year began June 1, 1879, 
and ended May 31, 1880. 
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Average per cent, of 


Southern region.— Continued. metallic iron in ore 
Tennessee, - - - - ° * 50.59 
Georgia, - - - s - 51.37 

Lake Superior region. 

Michigan, ° ° - - - - - 59-57 
Minnesota, - - - - " E 1, 
Wisconsin, . - - - * i 52.56? 


There has been no great change in the iron contents of the 
ores mined in the eastern region, yet some of the best deposits 
have been exhausted. Hence, if a test were now made, the 
ores of this district would not appear in so favorable a light as 
they did in 1880. It is being found necessary to an increasing 
extent to improve ores by washing, jigging,3 and by the use of 
magnetic separators. 

There has been even a greater change since 1880 in the qual- 
ity of the southern ores. The average yield of the ores used by 
the blast furnaces of Alabama during the last census year was 
44.4 per cent.4 The Clinton fossil ores (red hematite), which 
now constitute the bulk of the ore mined in this district, yield 
on an average from 42 to 47 per cent. of metallic iron. The 
southern brown hematites are not so good as the Clinton ores; 
if properly washed, however, they yield from 45 to 50 per cent. 
of iron.5 

The lake ores are somewhat better in quality than those 
mined in 1880. In the opinion of David T. Day, special agent 
on the mineral resources of the United States for the eleventh 
census, the ores which were shipped to distant furnaces con- 
tained on the average 60 per cent. of metallic iron. The ores 
which were consumed in furnaces near at hand averaged 58 per 
cent. of iron; but as these were relatively unimportant the aver- 


* Minnesota did not become a producer of iron ore until the year 1884. 

? Wisconsin’s mining operations were wholly carried on in a different part of the 
state from where they now are, so that the figures for this state are quite meaningless. 

3In jigging, the crushed ore is agitated in a jigger, water being introduced for 
the removal from the ore of sand, clay, and earthy matter. 

4 Eleventh Census: Mineral Industries, p. U1. 
5 The Productions of Iron Ores in Various Parts of the World, p. 23. 
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age of 60 per cent. was not much reduced. Since Mr. Day 
made his report the output of the Vermilion range has been 
appreciably increased, and the Mesabi has suddenly sprung into 
prominence as a producer of iron ore. The latter now holds 
second place among the ranges. As the ores which are shipped 
from these ranges are richer in iron than those of the older 
ranges, the census figures are now, perhaps, a trifle too low. Mr. 
Franklin H. Head, an authority on the ores of the lake district, 
supports me on this point. Ina recent letter, he says: “I think 
a fair average of the ore shipped would yield in the furnace sixty- 
two tons of iron to each 100 tons of ore.” 

Unfortunately it is impossible to give equally exact informa- 
tion concerning the impurities in the ores of the several districts 
as has been given of the iron contents. Perhaps less than one- 
fourth of the ore of the eastern district can be classed as Besse- 
mer; much of it contains large amounts of sulphur, and some of 
it carries a small amount of copper, and some of it has consider- 
able quantities of titanium. The ore of the great Cornwall 
deposits contains on the average about 2.5 per cent. of sulphur 
and requires preliminary roasting in kilns to drive off a portion 
of this and an excess of lime in the blast furnace to eliminate the 
balance. About one-half of the sulphur is removed by the roast- 
ing, which costs about twenty cents per ton for fuel and hand- 
ling. This ore also contains a small amount of copper, but still 
large enough to be troublesome in some subsequent metal- 
lurgical processes. Many of the ores of New York contain 
titanium. In reducing these ores, greater care must be exercised 
in fluxing ; the furnace must also be run under special conditions 
of temperature and pressure of blast, otherwise titanium deposits 
will form in the furnace. This special condition of lower heat, 
considered more favorable to smelting of these ores, requires more 
fuel. These disadvantages have prejudiced furnace managers 
against ores containing titanium. 

In many cases the physical condition of the eastern ores is 
against them. The magnetites of New York and New Jersey are 
very refractory; they are not easily penetrated by the reducing 
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gases of the furnace because of their exceedingly great density. 
Furnace managers assert that they require more fuel and care 
to smelt them, and, therefore, other things being equal, they 
prefer the softer hematites of the lake region. It is no longer 
found profitable to mine carbonate ores, for they must be roasted 
to drive off carbonic acid before they can be charged into the 
furnace. The cost of mining is also excessive as they generally 
occur in thin seams, or in scattered deposits. 

The southern ores are non-Bessemer in quality; they are 
either too high in phosphorus, or else this element is very 
unequally distributed. A noteworthy exception to this state- 
ment is the Cranberry ore of western North Carolina. Other 
ores of the same general characteristics are thought to exist in 
the same part of the state and in Roan Mountain of eastern Ten- 
nessee, and possibly in the northwestern part of South Carolina. 
With these exceptions no extensive deposits of low-phosphorus 
ores are known to exist in any southern state. The southern 
ores generally contain considerable quantities of sulphur and the 
percentage of silica and lime varies greatly. 

Most of the ores of the lake region are low in phosphorus, 
and the larger portion of them is of Bessemer quality. The per- 
centage of Bessemer ores for the whole lake region is depressed 
by the contributions of the Menominee range, which produces 
mainly non-Bessemer ores. The lake ores are very free from 
sulphur, and generally contain no titanic acid. Furnace mana- 
gers have experienced some difficulty with Mesabi ores because 
of their finely comminuted state ; but this trouble may be consid- 
ered as temporary in character for the blast furnace managers 
may be relied upon to modify their furnaces and methods in sucha 
manner as will enable them to use this large and valuable deposit. 

It has been seen to what extent the lake ores have supplanted 
the eastern ores. I have now shown why the lake ores are 
preferred by the iron masters of the East to the ores mined 
nearer to their furnaces. Among the reasons for this preference 
are also found the facts which make it desirable to move the 
ore. There then remains to explain the peculiar combination of 


CO A ITI EE A 
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conditions which renders it possible to’ mine and transport these 
ores almost half way across the continent and yet sell them at 
such prices that they are taken in preference to the native ores. 

It is obvious that in order to be available the ore must be 
found in favorable condition; it usually occurs in large deposits 
rather than in narrow veins of varying depth. As a result it 
can be more cheaply mined, for labor-saving machinery can 
be used, and there is also much less waste material to be 
handled. The great extent of the deposits permits large pro- 
duction and its incidental economies. The steam shovel is an 
example in point; it is employed to dig and load ore from open 
cuts* and to load ore on cars from stock piles. During one day 
in the summer of 1896 three steam shovels, working fourteen 
hours each, dug and raised from the natural bed of the Oliver 
mine of the Mesabi range, 10,700 gross tons or 428 cars of ore. 
Twenty-five-ton ore-cars have been continuously loaded from 
the ore bed at the rate of two and one-half minutes per car; the 
largest shovel* has occasionally been able to load as much as 
5000 tons or 200 cars ina day of ten hours. It is estimated 
that the average cost of loading the ore into cars from the bed 
of this mine is less than five cents per ton. Before the shovels 
could be put to work on the ore it was necessary to remove a 
considerable amount of drift; but this expense, if averaged on 
all the ore which can be secured from the mine, would not 
exceed five cents per ton, and in all probability would be much 
less. The cost of stripping and of raising the ore practically 
represents the cost of mining this deposit, and these items com- 
bined aggregate less than ten cents per gross ton.3 

The transportation facilities have been a most important 
feature in enabling the ore of the Lake Superior region to com- 

*Mines are either open cut or underground ; the ore in the mines of the former 
class is usually near the surface and is obtained by stripping off the overlying glacial 
drift. 

? This shovel is mounted on extra heavy railroad car trucks of standard gauge; it 


weighs 90 tons, has engines of 190 horse power and is equipped with a dipper having a 
capacity of 244 cubic yards, or five tons of ore. 


3 Jron Age, vol. lviii. No. 16, p. 725. 
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pete at distant points. Several ore roads* equipped with cars 
designed for the ore traffic have been constructed,” and expen- 
sive terminals have been built. At the shipping ports these 
consist of docks built as high as fifty-seven and two-thirds feet 
above the water and so constructed that the ore trains can be 
run out upon them.3 The docks are equipped with pockets 
having a capacity of from 65 to 180 tons, into which the ore is 
unloaded from the cars by means of drop-bottoms. From the 
pockets of the dock the ore falls through iron chutes into the 
holds of the vessels which are run up alongside of the dock. 
By these appliances, handling of the ore is avoided from the 
time the ore leaves the mine until it reaches the receiving port 
where it is shoveled into buckets lowered into the ship’s hold. 
Very little manual labor is required in these operations; some- 
times it is necessary to start the ore by poking it with poles but 
generally its own weight is sufficient to move it. 


The ore-receiving docks at the lower lake ports are equally 


well fitted for the work they perform. They are equipped with 
machinery well adapted to the rapid removal of the ore from the 
holds of the vessels at a very small cost. The outlay for 
shoveling the ore into buckets which are lowered into the holds 


*The iron ore mines of each of the five ranges constituting the lake region are 
situated at some distance from the lakes. The nearest mines of the Marquette range 
are 12 miles from a shipping port; none of the mines of the Menominee range are 
less than 41 miles from ashipping port. The Gogebic range is about 10 miles from 
the lake, but the nearest shipping point is 39 miles distant. The mines of the Min- 
nesota ranges are still further removed from the lake; the Tower mines of the Ver- 
milion range being 69 miles from a shipping point, and those at Ely 26 miles further 
removed. Of all the ranges the Mesabi has the farthest to ship its ores, some of the 
ores of this range being shipped 110 miles; Two Harbors and Duluth, Minn., and 
Superior, Wis., are the shipping ports of this range. 

*For the transportation of the ores of Minnesota, over 400 miles of standard 
gauge railroad have been constructed through what was a trackless wilderness ten 
years ago. 

3 There are now on Lakes Michigan and Superior twenty-three of these docks 
(including those in process of construction), having a total of 4624 pockets, with a 
combined capacity of 633,804 gross tons, erected at a cost of $6,849,529. They are 
located as follows: Five at Two Harbors, two at Duluth, one at Superior, three at 
Ashland, four at Marquette, one at St. Ignace, one at L’Ause (now abandoned), five 
at Escanaba, and one at Gladstone. 
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of vessels is the chief item; it varies from 10 to I5 cents per 
long ton, being done by manual labor. With the improved 
equipment of some of the docks the ore in buckets is raised 
from the hold, carried back 350 feet on the dock and dumped, 
at a total cost (including labor, depreciation of plant, interest, 
and fuel) of from 1 to 1.5 cents per ton. Much of the ore, 
instead of being dumped on the stock pile, is loaded on cars and 
carried by railroad to furnaces located from 60 to 475 miles from 
Lake Erie ports. 

Thus farattention has been directed merely to the labor which is 
economized by the improved docks which have been constructed. 
But these docks are also partially responsible for the very low 
transportation charges which prevail. Instead of losing days in 
loading and unloading, as was once the case, but a few hours 
are now lost. This statement is scarcely strong enough, for if 
averages could be obtained it might be found that it does not 
now require so many hours to take and discharge cargoes as it 
did days not long ago. Vessels lose almost no time at all at the 
docks ; it is almost literally true that they are constantly going or 
coming. With the finely comminuted ores of the Mesabi range, 
which run rapidly from the pockets down the chutes, vessels can 
be loaded in seventy minutes with 2500 tons of ore.’ There is 
also great expedition in the unloading of vessels. With the appli- 
ances possessed by the best docks the largest vessels can be 


unloaded in 12 to 14 hours.’ It is perhaps unnecessary to direct 


* The dispatch with which vessels are now loaded will perhaps be better appreci- 
ated if comparison is made with the crude methods which once prevailed. In the early 
days on the Marquette range, the ore was conveyed from the mines in wagons and dumped 
ona dock. From the dock the ore was transferred to the ship by the ship’s crew. 
After a time atram road was built on which the cars were drawn by mules out upon 
the dock, where the ore was dumped upon an apron from which it could easily be 
loaded onto the ship. In this apron we have the rudimentary pocket. It was not long 
after the construction of this road that the pockets, which are now such an important 
adjunct of the docks, made their appearance in an experimental way. With the con- 
struction of the railroad from the mines of the Marquette range to the shipping port of 
the same name, the system of handling the ore which now obtains was rapidly per- 
fected. 

*This represents a vast improvement over the primitive methods which were in 
vogue until twelve or thirteen years ago. Formerly the ore was lifted from the hold in 
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attention to the fact that a vessel’s daily expenses are almost as 
large while in port as during passage, and therefore that dispatch 
in loading and unloading means a large saving. Of course there 
is practically no expense for fuel while the vessel is in port, but 
this is the only item of importance which is materially reduced. 
And it is not of so great importance as is usually imagined ; this 
item, ¢. g., being only 28 per cent. of the total cost of running 
the ships of the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company." 
Not only has the volume of the business in iron ores war- 
ranted the expenditure of large sums on terminal facilities, but, 
also the expenditure of even much larger amounts on the instru- 
ments of transportation. Vessels of great size and of special 
design have been constructed for this trade. For the most part 
lake vessels have open holds —the whole cargo of coarse freight 
being carried ina single compartment. This permits economical 
handling and trimming of cargo. Thestrength usually obtained 
by transverse bulkheads is, in the main, secured by deckbeams, 
extra shell plating, stanchions, and intercostals. Several of the 
iron-ore companies have built fleets adapted to the requirements 
of the ore business. The Bessemer Steamship Company has a 
fleet of nine large steamers and seven barges, all of recent 
design and construction. These vessels have an aggregate net 
registered tonnage of 42,699 tons, and a total gross registered 


tonnage of 47,805 tons, and have an actual carrying capacity of 
70,000 gross tons on a mean draft of 16 feet.2 The Minnesota 
Iron Company has a fleet capable of carrying 32,000 gross tons 
per trip. It was estimated that the floating equipment on the 
Great Lakes January 1, 1896, employed primarily in the trans- 
portation of ore, had a value of $46,680,207. 

The ores of the Lake Superior region have qualities which 


buckets by horse power, dumped into wheelbarrows, wheeled back on the dock and 
emptied on the stock pile. 

* Report of Commissioner of Navigation, 1894, p. 25. 

? These facts were kindly furnished by Mr. L. M. Bowers, General Manager of 
the Bessemer Steamship Company. 

3 Blue Book of American Shipping (1896) p. 205, published by the M/arine Review, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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render them very valuable to the iron masters of the iron and 
steel producing districts of the eastern states and therefore it 
becomes desirable to move them. It is the perfection of the 
transportation facilities that renders this possible. Effective 
terminal facilities together with efficient instruments of carriage, 
have made possible the very low freight rates that have prevailed 
and without which the ore could not be moved. During the 
navigation season of 1895, large quantities of ore were carried 
from the head of Lake Superior to the lower lake ports, a dis- 
tance of 889* statute miles, for eighty cents per gross ton ;? 
which is equivalent to a ton-mile charge of but ;*; of a mill. 
This rate, although very low, was much reduced during the sum- 
mer of 1896, the rate being but sixty cents for some weeks. This 
rate is equal to but ,8, of a mill. When it is remembered that 
a ton-mile charge of three mills on railroads} is regarded as some- 
thing exceptional, it will be realized how very low the lake rates 
on iron ore are. Mr. Carnegie states that the directors of the 
new mineral road between Lake Erie and Pittsburgh hope to 
reduce the cost of hauling iron ore and coal to a little below 
three mills per ton per mile,‘ but this rate has yet to be made. 
If lake rates were as high as rail rates the ore of Minnesota 
could not be moved. When it is known that the price of red 


hematites of Bessemer quality in Cleveland during the early 
spring of 1895 was but $2.80,5 and that the price of this ore 
varied from $4.00 to $4.25° in the summer and autumn of 1896, 
it will at once be understood how absolutely important it is that 


* This is the distance as given in Eleventh Census: Transportation Business, Part 
//, p. 291, from Duluth to Ashtabula, the chief receiving port of Lake Erie. 

? Blue Book of American Shipping (1896), p. 229. The contract rate made at the 
beginning of the season, which covered the greater part of the ore shipped. 

3 This rate has been made by railroads on anthracite coal shipped to distant west- 
ern points; it has also been made on other long distance traffic in a few cases. ron 
Age, vol. lviii. No. 14, p. 622. 

4 Jbid., vol. Iviii. No. 14, p. 622. 

5 Jbid., vol. lvii. No. 2, p. 155. 

6 Jbid., vol. lvii. No. 22, p. 1263 and vol. lviii. No. 13, p. 595. In 1894 Bessemer 
standard ores sold for $2.65 per ton and non-Bessemer for $2.00 per ton at lower lake 
ports. /bzd., vol. lvii. No. 1, p. 24. 
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freight rates should be low. If the ton-mile rate were three 
mills, which is regarded as quite exceptionally low on the rail- 
roads, the freight charge for transporting ore from Duluth to 
Cleveland would be $2.54—a rate higher than the traffic could 
bear. 

In view of the facts which have been presented, it ought not 
to be difficult to understand why the ores of the Lake Superior 
region are supplanting the ores of the eastern region. This sub- 
stitution has been going on rapidly, and should the demand for 
steel continue to increase at the expense of that for iron, this 
substitution’ will persist unless methods be discovered by which 
good steel can be made cheaply from ores that cannot now be 
used to advantage. 


GEORGE G. TUNELL. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


* There is apparently no likelihood that the ores of this region will be speedily 
exhausted, for we have the testimony of an expert:-that a single range will yield 
double the amount that the whole lake region has thus far produced. Mr. John Bir- 
kinbine says of the Mesabi: “No other iron range thus far discovered possesses 
greater apparent reserves; conservative estimates formulated from the records of 
properties now exploited and worked, together with others determined by systematic 
explorations and analyses, show that the Mesabi range can supply ore (which will 
equal in average iron and phosphorus contents) double the quantity [or 200 million 
gross tons] which the entire Lake Superior region has produced in fifty years. In this 
estimate there are not included a number of properties which have been imperfectly 
explored.”— The Production of Iron Ores in 1895, p. 16. 
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THE TARIFF AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
I, 


CONSTITUTIONAL debate in this country has always proceeded 
with amazing swiftness from the opening of controversies to 
their settlement. The most important constitutional conflict in 
our history (as to the power of Congress over slavery in the 
territories) had received a most drastic decision within less than 
a lifetime of its first serious suggestion, within twenty years of the 
real opening of the struggle; and the dispute as to Congress’ 
power to protect American industries by high tariffs — undoubt- 
edly second among disputed questions of national authority — 
fairly began and practically terminated in scarcely more than a 
dozen years from about 1820. This sketch of the tariff contro- 
versy as it referred to the Constitution is therefore chiefly con- 
cerned with those few years — giving but brief notice to the period 
preceding 1820, when the argument on the constitutionality of the 
tariff had not sufficient interest to procure for it complete and 
definite statement, and dismissing with a sentence, also, the 
later period to the present, during most of which the constitu- 
tional objection to protective tariffs has reposed in utter neglect, 
save for its occasional half-serious reappearance in a party plat- 
form or over-strenuous congressional debate. 


As to the preliminary period, the question was at least 
implied early in the history of the present national government. 
Hamilton in his famous report on manufactures in 1791 took for 
granted the constitutionality of protection by referring to it as 
‘sanctioned by the laws of the United States in a variety of 
instances,” and a House committee in 1804 again implied the 
existence of this power by regretting that Congress might 
not encourage manufactures by imposing duties on the 
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exportation of raw materials.t | Randolph asserted in 1816 
that Congress had power “to regulate commerce and equalize 
duties on the whole of the United States, and not to lay a duty 
but with a steady eye to revenue.”* Though the Constitution 
is seldom mentioned expressly as permitting or forbidding pro- 
tection, that policy is frequently opposed during the earlier period 
as inconsistent with the equal treatment to which all members of 
the republic are entitled —and this is of course essentially a 
constitutional argument.3 


II. 


Thus for thirty years the question received only occasional, 
and for the most part ambiguous, notice. But the year 1820 is 
a year of transition. The argument is more frequent, yet it 
still retains the vagueness of earlier days and usually appeals 
to the spirit of the Constitution. Many of the memorials up to 
that time make no reference to it on either side,5 and Clay, 
speaking in Congress, could pass in contempt Whitman’s con- 


stitutional argument, ‘‘of which, as no other gentleman has 
relied upon it, I shall leave him in the undisturbed possession.”’® 


* State Papers on Finance, vol. ii. p. 80. 

?January 1816.—Annais, XIV. Congress, Ist session, p. 687. 

3Tucker, Annals, vol. i. p. 291: “They [duties] tend to the oppression of cer- 
tain citizens and states in order to promote the benefit of other states and other classes 
of citizens ;” Randolph, January 1816 (Annals, p. 687), speaks of the tariff system as 
“a largess to men to exercise their own customary callings for their own emolument ; 
and government... . bestowing premiums out of the pockets of the hard-working 
cultivators of the soil.” So also Huger, March 1804 (Amnals, p. 1205). 

4 Memorial from the United Agricultural Societies of Virginia, January 17, 1820, 
says that the tariff bill was “as inconsistent with the principles of justice as incom- 
patible with the spirit of our free Constitution.” Similarly memorials from Merchants 
and Inhabitants of Salem (January 1820), Citizens of Petersburg, Virginia (November 
1820), United Agricultural Societies of certain Virginia Counties (December 1820), 
Merchants of Philadelphia (November 1820), Virginia Agricultural Society of Fred- 
ericksburg (January 1820). 

5 The question was not raised, except as a question of justice between classes, by 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Encouragement of American Manufactures in their 
enumeration of objections offered in petitions against protection (April 15, 1820, 
Appendix to Annals, XVI. Congress, Ist session, vol. ii. p. 2411). 

© April 1820, Annals, p. 2049. 
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In January 1821, however, a report of the House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Manufactures, to which had been 
referred memorials for and against high duties, argued at length 
for the constitutionality of protection,‘ and in the debate over 
the tariff of 1824 it received constant attention. 

The constitutional question was the subject of more frequent 
discussion at this time merely as a part of the protection contro- 
versy at large, which now came into sudden prominence as 
certain sections and classes, chiefly northern, showed a disposi- 
tion to develop the tariff system for protective purposes to a 
degree previously unheard of, while other classes, more espe- 
cially southern, prepared to offer the resistance for which there 
had previously been no occasion.? 

The manufacturers, whose business grew up during the second 
war with Great Britain, had strenuously appealed to Congress 
to save them from the European competition which set in at the 
close of hostilities. The farmers supported this appeal. The 
failure of their European market for breadstuffs on the return 
of peace in Europe impressed them with the desirability of a 
home market for their products. Lastly, the general distress 
which followed the panic of 1819 made easy the advocacy of 
panaceas.3 The southern leaders, partly because the new tariff 
policy seemed inimical to southern interests, partly for reasons 
connected with other public questions, now asserted themselves 
in opposition to every centralizing tendency. The community 
of slaveholders, after years of mere vague uneasiness, had sud- 
denly become conscious of their peculiar interests and the 
danger which threatened their system. It had hardly been 

* Appendix to Annals, XVI. Congress, 2d session, p. 1569. 

* Hayne, January 16, 1832 (Dedates, p. 96): “Upto 1824 the question had not 
been much considered simply because the protection which manufacturers had derived 
was merely incidental to duties imposed for revenue. The act of 1790 was surely of 
that character; and even the act of 1816 provided for a diminution and not an 
increase of duties. But when in 1824 the true character of this system was developed 
the constitutional objection was plainly and strongly insisted upon.” 

3 References to the prevalent distress are frequent in Congress; Baldwin, House 


of Representatives, April 1820 (Annals, p. 1944), speaks of this and asks for a high 
tariff to stop the flood of importations. So also Gross, p. 1966, and passim. 
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possible that protectionism should become a subject of serious 
controversy so long as it had had neither aggressive cham- 
pions nor determined opponents. These prerequisites to a 
quarrel having been supplied, all available argumentative weap- 
ons were brought into use, and the authority of the Constitu- 
tion could no longer be neglected. 

The burden of proof rested chiefly with the protectionists, 
as the character of the federal union required, of course, that 
those who claimed for the national government a disputed power 
must find their warrant in the Constitution. The first passage 
to which the protectionists appealed is the beginning of 
Article I, section 8, clause 1,which gives Congress power ‘to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises.”* 

On these words the protectionists based two distinct argu- 
ments: (1) The grant of power to tax was regarded as specific- 
ally conferring the right to use the taxing power for protection 
to industries, on the ground that by the universal custom of 
governments its employment for that purpose had become 
inseparably associated with the power of customs-taxation and 
with the terms describing that power.? It will probably be 
allowed by most persons, however, that import-taxation suggests 
the idea of protection much less decidedly than the idea of 
revenue. In fact, little stress was put upon this argument by 
most protectionists.3 

* The entire clause is: ‘The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts and excises shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States.” 

? Holmes, of Maine, in Congress, January 30, 1832: “ That the character of an 
impost tax was well understood when it was inserted in the Constitution cannot well 
be doubted, if we consider the men who framed it. Ithad never been confined to the 
object of revenues. Great Britain had always exercised this power to protect her 
manufacturing industry, and was at that time exercising it with a relentless hand to 
suppress and entirely destroy the infant manufactures of the United States” (Dedates, 
vol. viii. part I, p. 195). 

3Clay, in Congress, March 1824, after disputing the free-trade interpretation of 
the revenue clause said: “The gentleman ... . has, however, entirely mistaken the 


clause of the Constitution on which we rely. It isthat which gives to Congress the 
power to regulate commerce with foreign nations.” 
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(2) Again, it was said that this clause had conferred upon 
Congress the power of taxation in its complete and absolute 
form, at the unhampered discretion of Congress itself as to the 
motive for imposing the tax. In answer to this proposition it 
was asserted (a@)—I think justly —that the power might con- 
ceivably be abused, and the fact of a wide discretion on the part 
of Congress could not relieve its members from the obligation 
to show that any exercise of the taxing power at all question- 
able was not an abuse.? It might be shown that this exercise 
of the taxing power was not an abuse, either by explaining the 
terms of the grant of power to tax with reference to usage, or by 
showing that some part of the Constitution explicitly permitted 
protection. But the bare assertion of unlimited authority was 
insufficient.s (6) The anti-protectionists had yet another effective 
objection to the claim, that the revenue clause left Congress 
unrestrained as to the purpose of imposing taxes. They held 
that the first part of the clause—‘‘Congress shall have power 
to levy taxes, etc.”’—and the second—‘“to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare’’—were 
to be taken together, each limiting the other. The power of 
taxation was said to be limited to ‘‘debts,” ‘‘common defense” 


” 


and ‘general welfare,’”’ while the power to provide for the com- 


mon defense and general welfare was understood as permitting 


*The power to lay and collect taxes, duties, and imposts has no other limitation 
except that they shall be uniform and that capitation and other direct taxes shall be 
laid in proportion to the census.—Report of Committee on Manufactures, House 
of Representatives, January 15, 1821; Annals, XV, Congress, 2nd session, p. 1569. 

*P. P. Barbour, March 1824 (Annals, p. 1919), remarks, by way of illustration, 
that though Congress has the full power to maintain a navy, the maintenance of war 
vessels merely to give employment to seamen would be an exercise of that power not 
designed by the Constitution. 

3It is true that the courts would not presume to question the motives of Congress 
in enacting a revenue law, but the courts are thus cautious because the legislature 
could not exercise its powers effectively if it were liable to correction by an extraneous 
and fallible authority, — not because Congress is supposed incapable of violating the 
sense of the Constitution in the use to which it applies a constitutional power. If it does 
employ a constitutional power for a purpose which it was not meant by the Constitution 
to permit, it acts unconstitutionally even though the courts are prevented by practical 
difficulties from taking account of the wrong. 
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not any provision for the general good which Congress might see 
fit to make, but only the furtherance of the general good by tax- 
ation. This restriction of the taxing power to “debts,” ‘the 
common defense” and “the general welfare’’ would deny Con- 
gress the power of levying protective duties by virtue of a plenary 
power to tax, and compel the protectionists to seek the disputed 
power in an interpretation of the terms “common defense” and 
‘general welfare’’—thus shifting the dispute to new ground. 
The protectionists, in denying that the two phrases were con- 
nected, asserted that the clause conferred a plenary power to tax 
and also a plenary power to provide for the general welfare by 
taxation or otherwise. 

A consideration of the whole clause shows that the pro- 
tectionists were wrong and that the two phrases were united. It 
would certainly be strange if the power of taxation and a power 
so different as that of providing in general for the national wel- 
fare were united in a single clause, while each succeeding clause 
(referring to loans, to naturalization, to coinage, etc.) was 
devoted to a single grant of power. Moreover, the whole clause, 
including the “general welfare’’ portion, must refer to taxation, 
as it begins with the general grant of the taxing power, and con- 
cludes with the requirement of equality in taxation, the “ wel- 
fare’’ phrase coming between. Finally, the authentic punctu- 
ation gives only a comma after ‘excises,’ showing that there 
was a grant of but one power, namely, the power to levy taxes for 
paying debts and providing for the common defense and general 
welfare.* 

The question thus depends on an interpretation of the 
words, ‘‘common defense and general welfare.” The first of 
these phrases, ‘‘the common defense,’’-—military necessity,— 
seems to have furnished the justification for Calhoun’s appear- 

* The punctuation long customary in copies of the Constitution separates excises 
by a colon from what followed. In the bitterness of the dispute on this point, Alex- 
ander charges (April 1828, Dedates, vol. iv. part 2, p. 2427) that President John 
Quincy Adams, while he was Secretary of State in 1818, had garbled the text of the 


Constitution by inserting a colon after excises in publishing, by order of Congress, the 
journal of the constitutional convention and the text of the Constitution. 
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ance in the protectionist column, so far as he looked to any 
other right than the right of self-preservation for Congress’ 
authority to develop the home supply of articles of which the 
lack in war might be fatal, and to develop the economic power 
of the nation at large in anticipation of a war or a “series of 
bloody struggles” with Britain which seemed to him inevitable.* 

No one could well deny the propriety of using high duties 
to encourage certain industries, whether under authority of 
this clause or of the war power, or even by the right of self- 
preservation, if high duties were shown to be necessary for this 


’ 


purpose, but the protectionism which has been of importance in 
American political discussion, and with which we are concerned, 
has not been confined to such a purpose or ordinarily argued on 
such grounds. 

The phrase referring to the general welfare opened a wider and 
more difficult field for debate. Protectionists recalled Hamil- 


*This is the tenor of all his speeches on the tariff of 1816 (see Annals, XIV. 
Congress, Ist session, p. 837, pp. 1331-1332). Randolph summed up Calhoun’s view as 
favoring tariffs “ with a view to their military consequences.” Calhoun has frequently 
been charged with allowing the propriety of extreme protection in 1816, impelled by 
the enthusiasm of the war period, and afterwards receding from this position for rea- 
sons of sectional interest, but on a careful examination of his utterances it appears 
that he kept firmly in mind the rule of moderation which had characterized all previ- 
ous tariff legislation, even when he appeared as a passionate advocate of tariffs to 
develop the nation’s economic power and thus prepare it for the coming “series of 
bloody wars” with Great Britain. Calhoun’s course in this matter entitles him to 
admiration rather than reproach. The fierce passions of war, which he felt in their 
utmost intensity, would have confused a less calm and discriminating mind. The 
precision with which, in observing a constitutional principle, he limited his assent to 
the protective policy may be seen from one incident. Calhoun had expressly men- 
tioned cotton and woolen manufactures as proper subjects for protection, with a view 
to national independence of foreign supplies in time of war. The committee of ways 
and means had announced that a duty of 20 percent. on cottons and woolens was 
sufficient to give all needed revenue. Webster moved, nevertheless, to make the rate 
35 per cent. at first, with a gradual reduction to 20 per cent. Clay wished to modify 
this plan only in detail. But Calhoun opposed the higher rate, as he believed “that 
the permanent duty of 20 per cent. was ample protection.” (Ammnals, XIV. Congress, 
Ist session, pp. 1271-1272.) The limit fixed by the needs of the treasury was to be the 
limit of protection. At the same time Calhoun was careful to state that protection 
should be allowed for military purposes, but “without regard to the interest of manu- 
facturers.” (Annals, XIV. Congress, Ist session, p. 837.) This seems to exclude 
altogether the motive usual in protection, of care for purely industrial interests. 
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ton’s declaration that “it is of necessity left to the discretion of 
the legislature to pronounce upon the objects which concern the 
general welfare,’’ and that ‘there seems to be no reason for a 
doubt that whatever concerns the general interests of learning, 
of agriculture and of commerce are within the sphere of the 
national councils so far as regards an application of money.”* 
Of course this claim for Congress of unchecked authority to 
decide what measures were for ‘‘ the general welfare” meant to_ 
the states’ rights party a dangerous centralization of power. The 
tariff question was thus resolved into that more general ques- 
tion as to the whole nature of the Constitution, for the solution 
of which no criterion existed and on which infinite discussion 
could by no possibility move any of the disputants from the 
standpoint of their original interests and prejudices. As a 
faint attempt to escape from mere assertion and retort, it was 
declared on the protectionist side that Congress possessed by 
this clause the power usual to sovereign states, of conserving 
generally the interests of their citizens. From the anti-protec- 
tionist faction came the rejoinder that, while there was indeed a 
field for the discretion of Congress in the exercise of the taxing 
power, protection by tariffs clearly exceeded the limit of that 
discretion, as the tariff bill was not a bill to provide for 
“the general welfare,” but a bill “‘to tax the people to give 
rewards and bounties to monopolists and manufacturers.” The 
dread of entrusting absolute authority to Congress through 
the general-welfare clause had asserted itself before the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, and Madison* had sought to quiet 
alarm by asserting that provision for the general welfare was 
limited to the specific acts -- borrowing money, coinage, making 
war, etc.— enumerated in the later clauses of this section, fix- 
ing the powers of Congress. 

The evidence of the passage itself confirms this somewhat 


* Quoted by Stewart of Pennsylvania in the debate of 1828.—Dedates, vol. iv. part 
2, p. 2236. 

? Alexander, April 1828, Dedates, p. 2428. 

3 Federalist, p. 41; quoted by Alexander in Congress, April 1828.—Dedates, vol. 
iv. part 2, p. 2430. 
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authoritative statement by one of the makers of the Constitu- 
tion. (a) The words referring to the payment of debts certainly 
do not confer any distinct power, not only because the payment 
of debts is a most obvious and ordinary employment of rev- 
enues and needs no express statement in addition to the general 
power to tax, but also because one later clause expressly requires 
the payment of the revolutionary debt, while other clauses— 
especially that which permits borrowing —evidently by them- 
selves imply an expectation that debts will be paid. If the 
phrase ‘‘to pay the debts” confers no distinct power, the same 
view must be taken of the phrase as to the “ general welfare,” 
for the similar position of the two phrases shows that they 
serve the same purpose in the sentence. (6) Again, the politi- 
cal purposes which Congress might think essential to the gen- 
eral welfare and which it might realize by the power of revenue 
to sustain, or the power of tax-burdens to destroy, have almost 
the scope of political omnipotence. If the authors of the Con- 
stitution meant by the clause under discussion to confer upon 
Congress an authority so vast, they would have expressed the 
grant in unmistakable terms, giving it a prominence which should 
call attention to its important character, and a definiteness 
which should obviate the need of labored interpretation. In 
point of fact, the reference to the general welfare is inconspicu- 
ously placed—a mere parenthesis in a long clause—and so 
ambiguously expressed that it is at least not unreasonable to 
take provision for the general welfare as including all the 
activities of the national government which it is the chief pur- 
pose of the Constitution, in the following clauses, to define. 
The members of the convention would not thus carelessly have 
bestowed unlimited power upon a governing body whose most 
fundamental characteristic was careful limitation of power. 
The phrases “to pay the debts,” “to provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare,” if taken as conveying 
no distinct power, are still not meaningless, as they together 
constitute a summary of the purposes for which money would 
— needed under the further provisions of the Constitution. 
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Madison’s interpretation of the general-welfare clause, if it 
be accepted, shifts the point of discussion once more—this time 
to that one among the clauses granting powers to Congress upon 
which protectionists have relied most frequently and with the 
greatest appearance of justification, viz., the clause giving 
power to regulate foreign commerce. The argument is evi- 
dently the same, whether the clause is taken independently, or, 
according to Madison’s suggestion, as explaining the general- 
welfare clause. Protectionists interpreted the expression ‘to reg- 
ulate commerce” as including interference with commerce by 
taxation for the advantage of the nation’s industries,? while by 
opponents of protection the regulation of commerce was taken lit- 
erally,as meaning only legislation affecting solely the exchange of 
products with foreign nations. Protective tariffs, it was objected, 
had reference not to commerce but to manufactures. More than 
that, protection was effective only so far as it put a check upon 
commerce. “Are regulation and annihilation synonymous 
terms?” Hayne asked. ‘Does one include the other, or are 
they not rather opposite and does not the very idea of regulation 
exclude that of destruction ?”’3 

The protectionists justified their interpretation by a volu- 
minous historical argument. The phrase “to regulate com- 
merce,” it was said, had acquired by usage a special sig- 
nificance implying an_ interference with trade for the 


advantage of home industries; the powers of Europe almost 
universally shaped their commercial legislation to this purpose 
and the colonies had in some instances followed their exam- 


* Art. I, sec. 8, clause 3. 

? Shepard of North Carolina, January 1833 (Register of Debates, ix. part 2, 1453). 
Massachusetts legislature, State Papers on Finance, vol.v.p.599. President Jackson’s 
message, December 1830: “The states have delegated their whole authority over 
imports to the general government without limitation or restriction, saving the very 
inconsiderable reservation relating to their inspection laws. The authority having thus 
entirely passed from the states, the right to exercise it for the purpose of protection 
does not exist in them, and, consequently, if it be not possessed by the general gov- 
ernment it must be extinct.” 

3 Hayne, April 1824, Annals, XVIII. Congress, Ist session, vol. i. p. 648. So Man- 
gum of North Carolina, February 1832 (p. 307). 
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ple.*. Further, it was alleged that a chief motive in forming the 
union had been the wish to establish a system of protective tar- 
iffs. The states of the Confederation had been unable singly to 
retaliate against England’s unfriendly legislation and there had 
arisen a demand for action by the representatives of the whole 
nation in Congress. Citizens of Massachusetts had sent a peti- 
tion to Congress in which they recited the restrictions imposed 
by England, and asked that ‘the numerous impositions of the 
British on the trade and exports of these states may be forth- 
with contravened by similar expedients on our part, else, may 
it please your excellency and honors, the commerce of this 
country, and of consequence its wealth, power and perhaps the 
union itself, may become victims to the artifices of a nation 
whose arms have been in vain exerted to accomplish the ruin of 
America.” The legislature of Pennsylvania about the same time 
passed a resolution favoring the grant to Congress of power over 
commerce, on the ground that the states acting separately injured 
each other and could not retaliate against foreign nations.? Con- 
gress had in vain asked power to raise revenue by duties on 
imports and to retaliate by forbidding importations from 
unfriendly nations,3 this referring specifically to Great Britain. 
A letter from Washington to a friend in Great Britain had shown 
the prevalence of this sentiment: ‘“‘ They (the people) now see 
the indispensable necessity of a general controlling power and 
are addressing their respective assemblies to grant it to Con- 
gress.”* The states in adopting the Constitution had kept this 
purpose in mind. In the Massachusetts constitutional convention 
Mr. Dawes had favored granting to Congress the powers enu- 


* The legislature of Ohio, February 1828, asserted that the power to protect the 
industries of its citizens was claimed as an incident of sovereignty by every independ- 
ent nation.— State Papers on Finance, vol. y. p. 885. 

?Similar petition from Boston (MARSHALL’s Washington, vol. v, p. 77), anda 
letter by Mr. Adams to the same purpose (quoted by Holmes, January 30, 1832).— 
Debates, vol. viii. part 1, p. 199. 

3Resolution of April 30, 1784.—-Cited by Holmes ; Dedates, vol. viii. part 1, p. 199. 

4MARSHALL, Washington, vol. v. p. 77. 

5 See Dawes’s speech in the Massachusetts Convention.—ELLIoT, Dedaées, vol. ii. 
p- 57;.quoted by Forward, March 27, 1828, p. 2021. 
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merated in the proposed Constitution, for the especial reason 
that the. manufacturers ‘“‘had received no encouragement by 
national duties on foreign manufactures and they never can by 
any authority in the old Confederation.” 

Even before the complete organization of the new govern- 
ment petitions to Congress demanded the establishment of a 
protective system, showing that such a system was expected to 
follow the adoption of the Constitution. The protectionists 
further fortified themselves in this position by showing that 
many of those men who had been influential in the movement 
for a more perfect union regarded the Constitution as permitting 
the enactment of protective-tariff laws. Their opinion as to its 
meaning was properly given great weight.? A considerable num- 
ber of the members of the constitutional convention were 1n the 
first Congress, which as its first important act passed a bill which 
is a protectionist measure by the terms of its preamble.3 

The enemies of the protective system maintained that the 
regulation intended in forming the Constitution was merely the 
enactment of retaliatory tariff laws, the establishment of a well- 
ordered system for procuring customs-revenue which the national 
government urgently needed, and general provision for the com- 
mercial interests of the nation as a whole.‘ 

The principal positive argument on the anti-protectionist side 


is a Protest, in various forms, against the unequal pressure of’ 


the tariff upon different sections and classes. It was sometimes 


*A Petition of Tradesmen, Mechanics and others of the town of Baltimore, April 
1789, asking protection to manufacturers, speaks of “the happy period . .. . when 
the adoption of the general government gives one sovereign legislature the sole and 
exclusive power of laying duties upon imports; your petitioners rejoice at the prospect 
this affords them that America, freed from the commercial shackles that have so long 
bound her, will see and pursue her true interest, becoming independent in fact as well 
as in name.” Similarly the A/echanics and Manufacturers of New York, April 18, 
1789. 

‘ ’; See, ¢. g., Washington’s speech to Congress December 7, 1796, and Madison’s 
message of December 5, 1815. 

4Cassedy of New Jersey, April 1824 (Annals, p. 2149). Davis of Massachusetts, 
March 13, 1828 (Dedates, p. 1882). 

4Alexander (Debates, p. 2425), April 19, 1828; Mangum, February 1832 
(Debates, p. 304-305). 
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asserted that protective tariffs were forbidden by the last words 
of the revenue clause considered above, which require that “all 
duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States.’’? 

This passage certainly does not apply to the case of protec- 
tive tariffs. It requires uniformity in the application of a tax, 
but it does not require equality of incidence. Such a requirement 
would of course be absurd, as no indirect tax falls equally upon 
taxpayers possessing or consuming unequal amounts of the article 
taxed, and this applies as well to purely revenue duties of which 
no one doubted the constitutionality. 

With much more reason the tariff was denounced as conflict- 
ing, by its unequal incidence, with the spirit of the Constitution 
and of free government. ‘The Constitution having placed all 
the people on the same plane, its principles cease to operate 
when the law elevates one class or depresses another.” ? 

The most elaborate statement of the objection to protec- 
tion on the score of equality was the so-called ‘‘export-tax 


’ 


theory,” according to which a tax on importation is essentially 
identical with a tax on exports, as by lessening the net value of 
the imports received in exchange for exports it in effect lessens 
the value of the exports and falls on the producer of the exports. 
The cotton planter, it was said, produces manufactured goods by 
raising cotton and exchanging it for them; the northern 
manufacturer produces manufactures directly, but the cotton 
planter, as an exporter, is taxed on his production while 
the northern manufacturer is free from any such tax. Thus, 
it was asserted, the cotton planter received for each 100 
bales exported only the value of sixty bales because 40 per 
cent. of the return cargo was intercepted at the custom- 
house. 


* Miller of South Carolina, February 1832 (Dedates, p. 440); Alexander (quoting 
Jefferson), April 1828 (Deéazes, p. 2426). 


* Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce (State Papers on Finance, vol. iv. p. 482). 
Similarly Cambreleng, New York, February 1824 (Amnadls, p. 1577). 

Citizens of Boston, October 2, 1824 (State Papers on Finance, vol. iv. p. 468). 
Randolph, April 1824 (Annals, p. 2366). 
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This proposition pointed to a real grievance, but as an eco- 
nomic theory it was altogether fallacious. The exporting 
planter suffered by the duties, but the consumer of imports paid 
the tax. The prices of imported goods were determined in a 
world-market, and it was not in the power of American consu- 
mers, by any probable diminution in their demand, to lower prices 
and thus compel the foreigner to bear the burden. As a con- 
sumer the planter bore the tax, but in this he merely shared the 
fortune of other consumers and had no special reason for com- 
plaint. So far, however, as the duty lessened the American demand 
for foreign goods, it thereby diminished the quantity of Ameri- 
can products necessary to the equilibrium of international trade, 
and so restricted the sale abroad of cotton or other products of 
the United States. The planter was practically unable to dimin- 
ish the supply of cotton in order to protect himself against a fall 
in prices, as the fields which had been employed for raising cotton 
would generally continue in the same use however unprofitable it 
might prove to be. Though the hardship inflicted upon the 
planters was severe, the theory which was meant to describe that 
hardship —the theory that the exporting cotton planter paid the 
tax on imports—was inaccurate. Strictly speaking the con- 
sumer paid the tax in an addition to the price of the imported 
article; the loss to the planter from the interference with his 
export trade did not result from a shifting to the planter of the 
tax upon the imported goods, as the planter’s loss gave no relief 
to the consumer of imports, but was an injury altogether addi- 
tional to that which the consumer sustained. 

By another application of the export-tax theory, suggested 
rather than strongly urged, the tariff, as equivalent to an export 
tax, was considered contrary to the clause of the Constitution in 
which export taxes are expressly forbidden. It is probably true 
that (aside from the tendency of taxes to stay where they are first 
imposed) the incidence of import and excise taxes is somewhat 
similar, being determined in each case by the play of reciprocal 
demand ; but this admission does not militate against the con- 
stitutionality of import duties, in view of the fact that the authors 
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of the Constitution considered them in some respects unlike and 
carefully limited the prohibition to export duties.’ 

To the inequality of tariff burdens was added an inequality 
of benefits from the tariff; the planter had no direct share in 
the bounties of the protective system. His protest was answered 
by a futile effort to disprovea serious inequality,in the pressure of 
the tariff. It was urged that those sections which seemed to lose by 
the tariff received inthe longruna more than compensating benefit. 
Protection would ultimately lower prices instead of enhancing 
them. Moreover the prosperity of the protected section’s indus- 
tries would communicate itself to other sections and employ- 
ments. Whatever force there may have been in these arguments 
the anti-protectionist contention was in large measure true. 


Ill. 


The foregoing pages present in substance the chief argu- 
ments on the two sides of the dispute. It remains to attempt a 
conclusion as to the whole question at issue. Reasons have 
been offered which seem sufficient for rejecting all the argu- 
ments on both sides with two exceptions: the protectionist 
argument that the regulation of commerce must be understood 
as including restrictions upon trade with a view to protection, 
and the anti-protectionist argument that the sectional inequal- 
ities in the effects of the tariff were inconsistent with the 
purpose of general welfare for which the Constitution had been 
established. It will appear that these two arguments are 
vitally connected, so that the following discussion of the com- 
merce clause will incidentally afford ground for a decision of 
the question whether the inequality of which the South com- 
plained constituted, in fact, a violation of the Constitution in 
letter or spirit. 

There seems to be no substantial reason for doubting that 

* The best presentation of the theory is by McDuffie (Register of Debates, vol. vi. 
p- 843, and House Report No. 279, XXII. Congress, Ist session), See answer in minor- 


ity report, tid. See also Clay’s speech in the Senate, February 2, 1832, and Wéles Rege 
ister, August 30, 1828. 
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the authors of the Constitution meant by the ‘commerce” 
clause to permit protective duties. The fact seems unmistakable 
from the argument of the protectionists which is quoted above, 
and to which further evidence might be added almost indefinitely. 
Usage abroad and at home had familiarized the citizens of 
America with the idea of protective tariffs, and the association 
of this idea with the phrase ‘‘to regulate commerce”’ appears in 
the general economic discussion of the time, as well as in the 
discussion referring specifically to the new Constitution." 

Aside from all other evidence, it would be almost sufficient 
to cite alone the discussion at the first session of Congress, 
which, reflecting the national sentiment no less than the 
deliberations of the Constitutional Convention, resulted in the 
enactment of a protective-tariff law without any suggestion that 
such action was unconstitutional.? 

But, as I shall attempt to show, the protectionism of the 
“American system” was different in kind and degree from the 
protectionism of 1789, and a justification of one need not 
sanction the other. In the controversy over the “American 
system,” the anti-protectionists were wrong if they meant, as a 
few of them did, to deny the constitutionality of all protective 
tariffs, and wrong if they hoped to find in the terms of the 
Constitution any palpable limitation upon the use of the pro- 
tective power; but they were right in saying that the peculiar 
tariff policy which developed about 1820 was an innovation, 
that the sentiment of the nation when the government was 
founded would not have tolerated such a system, and that there- 

* Madison, in his letter to Joseph Cabell, September 18, 1828, shows that the phrase 
“to regulate trade’ was generally used with a reference to protection. Franklin, 
before the House of Commons, in 1766, distinguished between the right of Parliament 
to lay duties “to regulate commerce” and a right to lay duties for revenue, the right 
to lay duties for revenue being denied. The same distinction as to Parliament’s power 
and the same use of terms appears throughout the whole dispute on colonial taxation (see 
é. g., Pitt’s speech of January 14, 1766, on the “Right of Taxing America;” Burke 
on “The Taxation of America.” Choate discusses this use of terms in a speech on 
the tariff, March 14, 1842. 

*See the debate ein the Annals of Congréss, vol. i.; also MR. WILLIAM HILL’s 


paper on “The Protective Purpose of the Tariff Act of 1789,” in this JouRNAL, 
December 1893. 
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fore the Constitution of 1787—-supposing it to represent the will 
of the nation—could not be taken as positively sanctioning the 
later system. 

The essential difference between the old and new policies may 
be shown concretely by contrasting the tariff legislation of 1789 
and that of 1824. In making this comparison it is to be 
remembered that the tariff legislator may take account of three 
distinct interests: (1) the public revenue ; (2) the interests of the 
domestic producer of such goods as are taxed on importation ; 
(3) the interests of the consumer. With reference to protection, 
accordingly, he has a choice of three policies: (1) He may con- 
sider only the needs of the treasury, levying duties so far as 
possible upon articles not produced in the country, and thus 
altogether excluding the purpose of protection and sparing the 
consumer any burden of increased prices on domestic products ; 
or (2) he may allow the protective purpose to enter in entire 
subordination to the purpose of procuring revenue, favoring the 
producer and oppressing the consumer in but a slight degree; 
or, lastly, (3) the purpose of protection may be a prime motive. 
In the last case, very high duties are imposed upon articles 
produced also at home. The producer is greatly benefited, 
the consumer is greatly oppressed, and even the revenue is 
sacrificed, as excessively high duties act as a check upon 
importation. 

The tariff of 1789 was of the second class. Its chief purpose 
was revenue ; the interests of the producer were not allowed such 
weight as at any point to cause a sacrifice of revenue, or seriously 
to oppress any class of consumers. But the act of 1824 was 
calculated, by its high rates and by the choice of articles for 
heavy taxation, both to oppress extremely a great number of 
consumers and deliberately to relinquish considerable amounts 
of revenue which might have accrued from a system of lower 
duties. The predominance of the revenue purpose in the one 
case and of the protective purpose in the other may be proven 
by the explicit declarations of the men who framed each bill 
and by an examination of the two acts. From the debate of 
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1789, as quoted in the Annals, it does not appear that even the 
leading protectionists —much less the members of Congress as 
a whole—meant to allow precedence to the protective purpose. 
Fitzsimons of Pennsylvania, to whom the departure from a 
purely revenue bill was primarily due, regarded protection as of 
secondary consequence in the act asa whole. He said that he 
‘agreed with the gentleman from Virginia [Madison] that the 
leading considerations of the business were the necessities 
and wants of the Union and the means of relieving them.”' 
Even the list of enumerated articles which Fitzsimons offered 
in introducing the subject of protection was not prepared 
with a view to protection merely. After speaking of the 
desirability of protection, he adds that an enumeration is also 
more favorable to the purpose of revenue (mentioning several 
reasons) and continues: “It being my opinion that an enumera- 
tion will tend to clear away difficulties [7. ¢., difficulties in the 
fiscal administration mentioned in the preceding sentence], 
I wish as many to be selected as possible; for ¢his purpose I have 
prepared myself with an additional number.”* Madison inter- 
preted Fitzsimon’s list as being offered with a view to revenue,3 
and Fitzsimons seems to have accepted this interpretation. He 
did not object to it, though Madison’s remark immediately fol- 
lowed a speech of his own and was thus especially directed to 
him. By expressing a general agreement with Madison two 
days later (as quoted above) he seems to have given positive 
assent to this interpretation of his plan. The fact that in Fitz- 
simon’s policy the purpose of protection was subordinate would 
alone furnish a presumption that the act of 1789 was only 
incidentally protective, as Fitzsimons was the principal repre- 
sentative of the advanced protectionism of his time. This 
estimate of that legislation is confirmed, however, by the 
declaration of other protectionist leaders. Boudinot said, more 


* Annak, vol i. p. 120. 
? Annals, vol. i. p. 106. 
3 Madison said (p. 115) that he supposed Fitzsimon’s list, like his own, was meant 
to include those articles which “were capable on the principle of policy of bearing a 
higher duty than was left on the common mass to be taxed ad valorem.” 
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than once, that the object was to raise revenue.* | Sherman said: 
‘The objects are to pay the debts and provide for the general 
welfare of the community. The first of these objects I take to 
be that we pay our debts.” On the other hand, there was no 
denial of such assertions. If the fact had been open to ques- 
tion, statements like those of Fitzsimons and Sherman would 
have been disputed. 

Aside from explicit declarations that the purpose of protec- 
tion was merely incidental to that of revenue, several incidents 
in the debate of 1789 unmistakably implied that fact. The 
question of limiting the duration of the act was discussed for 
two days in May, but the effect of a limitation was consid- 
ered without reference to protection.2, Even the proposal to 
limit to a year or two called forth no protest from the protec- 
tionists, some of whom expressly favored a limit. Sherman, for 
example, wished to continue the act only “ until the debt is dis- 
charged,’’3 and Fitzsimons himself seconded a motion to limit 
to a certain day ‘unless otherwise provided in the act for the 
appropriation of revenue,” making the duration of the duties 
dependent solely upon purely revenue legislation. On May 8 
Tucker led an attack against the bill upon the ground that its 
rates were in general too high. In a two days’ discussion which 
followed, protection was scarcely referred to. When the bill 
had returned from the senate, the question whether its rates 
were too high gave occasion to another general discussion of the 
principles of the bill, but the short summary of the debate given 
in the Annals does not show any argument whatever of a pro- 
tectionist character.s 

In 1824, the occasion for legis!ation was a flood of petitions 


*Page 127; same statement, p. 216, protection mentioned as a departure from the 
principal (revenue) purpose of the act. 


* There is one trifling exception to this: Madison made a passing reference (p. 
346) to the “encouragement of a particular description of people . . . . for the 
protection of whom the public faith seemed pledged,” but the relative unimportance 
of this consideration he indicated immediately by enumerating the purposes in view as 
including only the needs of government and the public credit. 


3P. 355. 4P. 364. 5 Pp. 454-5. 
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asking for protective duties. The tariff bill reported by the 
Committee on Manufactures was the response to these petitions. 
The discussion turned almost entirely upon the question of 
protection, considerations of revenue entering scarcely at all 
except as it was suggested that high protective duties would 
diminish the revenues. The protectionists of this later day, in 
sharp contrast with those of 1789, made the encouragement of 
producers their prime purpose, preferring it to considerations of 
revenue, and to the interest of consumers. Chairman Tod, 
speaking for the bill, recognized the probability that the pro- 
tective rates would, in some instances, lessen the revenue, but 
he counted upon other duties to compensate for the loss. Even 
if there should be a met loss of revenue, ‘‘that would be zo rea- 
son” against enforcing the protective policy. ‘The bill, at all 
events, would do no fatal injury to the revenue in one or two 
years.?, Clay quoted, approvingly, an opinion of Napoleon, that 
‘“‘duties . . . . should not be an object to the treasury.” Other 
speakers expressed like sentiments, but Clay and Tod may fairly 
be regarded as representing the prevailing protectionist ideal. 
The proposed sacrifice of the fiscal interests and the interests of 
the consumer was carried to the point of excluding certain 
important articles by prohibitory duties. Tod referred to the 
duties on the principal articles in the bill as prohibitory, and 
mentioned especially woolens, hemp, glass, and iron. Buchanan 
so far dissented as to ask that the producers of cotton bagging 
should still be left under a fair competition with foreigners. 
Tod said that “if the gentleman voted throughout on that prin- 
ciple, he must vote against the whole bill,* and Clay lamented 
that the bill had received an attack from ‘‘so unexpected a 
quarter.”5 At other points in the debate Clay referred to his 
policy as “the prohibitory policy.”° If it were not necessary 
to consult the South, ‘‘can there be a doubt,” he asks, ‘that 
the restrictive system would be carried to the point of prohibi- 
tion of every foreign fabric” which the United States could 
™P. 1478. 3P. 1995. SP. 1548. 


2 P. 1589. 4Pp. 1546-76 ®P. 1980, 
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produce?* The argument of the opposition also assumed that the 
bill was in considerable part prohibitory, and it was opposed for 
that reason.” Both Hayne and Webster protested against the 
prohibitive policy as an innovation.3 

In the debate of 1789 prohibitory duties had scarcely been 
mentioned. Sherman wished a prohibitory duty on manufac- 
tured tobacco, and the rate which he suggested was imposed,‘ 
but this was more probably a sumptuary than a protective restric- 
tion.’ A prohibitory duty of nine cents on beer was proposed, 
but the rate was fixed at only five cents.° 

The two completed acts are as strongly in contrast as the 
expressed purposes of their authors. In the act of 1824 the 
legislators seem to have regarded only the interests of the pro- 
ducer; no burden has been thought too heavy for the unlucky 
consumer of protected goods. But the burden imposed upon 
the consumer by the act of 1789 is altogether insignificant. 
High protective duties in the earlier act are to be sought, if any- 
where, in the enumerated list of articles taxed at specific rates. 
This list is here exhibited in three classes, with the ad valorem 
equivalents of the specific duties. 

In class (a) appear articles taxed mainly or solely for rev- 
enue :? 

Rum 22 per cent.; other spirits 8 or 9 per cent.; molasses 


10 per cent.; tea (Bohea) 17 per cent.;* sugar 14-16 per cent.; 


*P. 1998. 3 Pp. 620 and 2055. 

? Webster, p. 2043; Hayne, p. 618. 4 Annals, vol, 1, p. 167. 

5There can hardly be any ether reason for imposing a prohibitory duty upon 
tobacco alone out of the whole multitude of imports. Tobacco was frequently 
denounced as a superfluous luxury by the moralists, of whom Sherman was a pro- 
nounced example. On the other hand, there was no need of protecting the tobacco 
industry. Sherman’s motive is not shown by the Anna/s, however, and the question 
is not free from doubt. 

SP. 144. 

7The prices used in estimating these rates ad valorem have generally been cal- 
culated from the reports of 1789-90 and 1790-91 of the quantity and value of articles 
exported from the United States.—State Papers on Commerce and Navigation, vol. i. 
pp. 24 and 143. 
* Price for 1793 from the Report of Massachusetts Bureau of Labor for 1885. 
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cocoa II per cent.; coffee 16 per cent.; wines ca. 14 per cent.; 
salt 24 per cent.; playing cards 166 per cent. 

In class (b) are articles produced in the United States so 
cheaply and abundantly that neither the domestic producer nor 
consumer need be greatly concerned at the admission or exclu- 
sion of the foreign product, especially crude agricultural prod- 
ucts or commodities but little removed from the condition of 
raw materials: malt 16 per cent.;* cider, bottled, 20 per cent.; 
ale, beer, and porter (not bottled) 25 per cent.;* tallow candles 
25 per cent.; spermaceti candles 15 per cent.; wax candles 12 
per cent.; soap 25 per cent.;3 indigo 18 per cent.; snuff 28 per 
cent. or more; manufactured tobacco 40 per cent.; fish, dried or 
pickled, 25 per cent.;+ cheese 60 per cent. 

In class (c) are manufactured articles, most of them not 
produced in the United States in sufficient quantities so that 
duties on them would have the characteristic effects of protec- 
tive duties in benefiting the producer at the expense of the 
consumer: boots and shoes 8 or 10 per cent.; cables and cord- 
age 10 per cent.; twine g per cent.; steel, unwrought, less than 
5 per cent.;5 nails 6% per cent.;° cotton and wool cards 12 (?) 
per cent.; coal 10 per cent.;7 hemp 8% per cent.; cotton 12 
per cent.; beer, ale, and porter (bottled) 10 per cent. Of the 

* Price taken from a government report of 1810 (State Papers on Finance, vol. ii. 
p- 713). Some of the prices in this report are evidently unreliable. It was a disputed 
question whether any malt was imported (Ammaz/s, i. 156). 

? Neither cider nor ale, beer, and porter (not bottled) were important imports, but, 
on the contrary, they were exported. See State Papers on Commerce and Navigation, 
vol. i., and the Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor, 1885, p. 162. 

3 Price for 1792 in the Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor for 1885. 

4 HAMILTON (Works, vol. iii. pp. 55-6) suggested repealing the duties on pickled 
fish. So little would be imported that the duties would probably not equal the expenses 
of administration. 

5 According to HAMILTON, Works, vol. iii. p. 55. 

© The average price of nails calculated from a statement in the State Papers on 
Commerce and Navigation (vol. i. p. 144), was 15 cents in 1790-1. This agrees with 
a statement of prices of nails at Albany, in 1787, given by BisHop, History of Manu- 
Sactures, vol. i. p. 538. 

7Coal should perhaps have been put in class (b) though it was of no importance 


wherever classed, being neither imported nor consumed in the United States to any 
great extent. 
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ad valorem duties the highest is a duty of 15 per cent. on car- 
riages. This class of articles was chosen for high taxation 
because they were regarded as luxuries. The same motive 
accounts for the choice of several of the articles in the list 
taxed at 10 per cest., viz., knee buckles, gold and silver leaf, 
and lace. Thus the ad valorem schedules include no protective 
duties above 10 per cent., and few so high as 10 per cent." 

A comparison of this act and that of 1824, with respect to 
the following points, will show how freely the later act in com- 
parison with the earlier one, favored the producer at the cost of 
the consumer. (1) In the act of 1789 the typically protective 
duties upon articles whose exclusion meant benefit to the 
American producer and loss to the consumer were few — only 
about a dozen—while in 1824 the protective duties were not 
merely numerous, they constituted practically the entire act. 
(2) In 1789 the strictly protective duties were low—none of 
them except those on cards and cotton rising above I0 per cent., 
while the tax on cotton was rather a revenue than a protective 
duty, as the United States was not then practically a cotton- 
producing country,? and the card industry was in no danger 
from competition. The protective duties in the act of 1824 were 
extremely high. Wool, which had been free in 1789, was now 
taxed 15 or 30 per cent., according to quality ; woolen goods at 
33% percent. Cottons, at 25 per cent., with a 30 cent minimum, 
bore an actual charge of from 25 per cent. to more than 50 per 
cent. Shoes were taxed at 25 cents per pair, against seven in 
the act of 1789. Leghorn, straw and chip hats 50 per cent., 
with a minimum valuation of $1 each. Articles of general con- 
sumption other than clothing had also come to be heavily bur- 
dened: window glass at $3 to $4 per hundred square feet, 
amounting often to more than 100 per cent.; nails at five cents 
—the equivalent, at actual prices, of more than 66 per cent.,3 or 

* The attitude of the legislators toward carriages is shown by the imposition of an 
internal tax on carriages in 1794. 

?See HAMILTON’s Report on Manufactures. 


3This is calculated according to prices of nails given by SWANK, /rom in All 
Ages, p. §14. 
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ten times the ad valorem rate of 1789. Cables and cordage 
had been advanced from 75 and go cents per 112 pounds in 
1789 to $4.48 and $5.60. Glass, iron, woolens, hemp, and cot- 
ton goods were mentioned as especially fit for the application of 
the prohibitory policy. The rates proposed for this purpose by 
the committee were imposed by Congress without change, upon 
nails and spikes, rolled and cast iron, anchors, iron cables and 
chains, and iron and steel wire; also upon window glass, cut 
glass, and glass, n. e. s. As to woolens, cottons, hemp, and 
products of hemp, the committee had to yield somewhat, but in 
each case the duties were greatly advanced over those of 1816. 
(3) In 1789 the protective duties did not affect a large part of 
the expenditure of most consumers. So great was the reluctance 
even of protectionists at that day to augment the chief items 
of ordinary private expense that it had been hardly possible to 
impose even the insignificant duties on nails and steel, though 
these are not articles of the first importance to the ordinary 
consumer. The vast sum of woolens imported (41,481,378 from 
Great Britain in 1790)" was allowed to reach the consumer 
unburdened by more than the general duty of 5 percent. But in 
‘ 1824 the chief articles of clothing, which constitute about 15 per 
cent. of an American workingman’s outlay, coming next to food 
in this respect, were loaded with taxes as described above. 
The protectionist legislator had thus taken possession of a new 
domain more important than any which he had claimed before. 
The low duties on shoes in 1789 were the nearest approach, but 
by no means a near approach, to the later heavy exactions from 
the consumers of foreign cloth. 

In the act of 1789, again, the relative importance of the reve- 
nue motive is shown by the fact that while the clearly revenue 
duties ranged from just below Io per cent. up to 24, the clearly 
protectionist duties ranged from about 10 per cent. down to 
5,the highest duties in either class being that on salt,a typically 
revenue duty, and on playing cards, a sumptuary and revenue 
tax. In the act of 1824, however, there are no revenue duties 
* PITKIN’S Statistics, p. 267. 
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whatever (the earlier duties on revenue articles being left 
unchanged), and, as already observed, there were many high 
duties which were avowedly expected almost or quite to exclude 
imports and therefore to sacrifice revenue. 

The comparatively moderate character of the early tariff 
policy might almost be assumed a priori. A system of protection 
to manufactures such as would burden consumers can hardly be 
established in a community of which the manufacturing class 
constitutes but an insignificant fraction. Protection is justified by 
its supporters as directly or indirectly benefiting all classes, but 
probably this doctrine never gained popularity until it had been 
advocated by a numerous, influential, and directly interested 
class. 

To sum up, then, a system extremely oppressive by the num- 
ber of its protective duties, their rates, and the importance of 
the articles taxed—=in particular weighing intolerably upon the 
southern planter, and deliberately causing a great loss of reve- 
nue—such a system was to be substituted for one in which the 
chief purpose had been the acquisition of revenue, and by which 
(except from revenue taxation) no class of consumers was 
appreciably inconvenienced. 

The question at issue in the ‘twenties’ was whether the 
Constitution permitted the novel system, described above, of 
violent interference with revenue receipts and private expenditure, 
not whether protection at all was allowable. The facts and author- 
ities by which the protectionists of that day attempted to justify 
the innovation do not sustain them. If we consider their argu- 
ments in order, it is to be noticed, first, that the familiarity of the 
revolutionary fathers with high protective tariffs in Europe, and in 
several of the American states, may be cited to show the general 
significance of the words “to regulate commerce,” but the spe- 
cific degree of restriction allowed by the known sentiment of the 
nation in 1789 cannot be inferred from the usual practice of 
other nations or even from the practice of the American states. 
The union included states presenting the utmost diversity of 
economic interests and of commercial regulations. It is suffi- 
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ciently obvious that the Constitution of the composite nation 
could not be created by a process of arithmetical addition —by 
enacting for the union whatever had been pleasing to one or 
several of the states. 

As a second argument, Clay’s followers alleged that a chief 
purpose in forming the union was the purpose of giving Congress 
control over commerce, interpreting the control of commerce 
as meaning their own policy of protection. In fact, however, 
the deficiency of the old Constitution (aside from the matter 
of revenue) wasthe lack of power in Congress to retaliate against 
England’s restrictions upon our trade, and to retaliate in behalf 
of the shipping interest—not in defense of manufactures.’ 

As to the testimony of the fathers of the Constitution, those 
leaders upon whose evidence Clay’s school chiefly relied have 
in most cases clearly indicated the opinion that protection was 
to be permitted only as the policy of other nations compelled an 
exception to the ideal freedom of trade,’ and where they allow 
duties for the ordinary protectionist reasons, the protection which 
they sanction is always moderate. Washington’s opinion is typ- 
ical in this respect: ‘‘Though I would not force the introduc- 
tion of manufactures by extravagant encouragement and to the 
prejudice of agriculture, yet I conceive much might be done 
in the way by women, children and others, without taking one 
really necessary hand from tilling the earth.’’3 

*That the proposal to give the Confederation Congress power over commerce 
refers to revenue or retaliation and not to protection may be seen from the stock 
instances cited by protectionists as proving that the power of protection was suggested. 
See Report of Jefferson, Gerry and others on the necessity of Congress being allowed 
to regulate commerce, ELLIOT’s Debates, vol. i. p. 107; Resolutions of Congress, April 
30, 1784, asking power to forbid importation, etc., 2b¢d.; also the repeated proposals 
to give power to levy duties on imports, and the memorials by legislatures and citizens 
of states cited above (p. 50 e¢ seg.); report of Monroe’s committee on same subject, 
July 13, 1785, ELLIoT’s Deédates, vol. i. p. 111; Randolph’s statement of the defects of 
the old Constitution, ELLIOT, vol. v. p. 127. Holmes of Maine, in the Senate, January 
30, 1832, attempts to prove that protection was intended in the formation of the new 
union, but none of his quotations antedating the Philadelphia convention refer 
expressly to protection. 


2 £. g., Hamilton in the Report on Manufactures. 
3 Letter to La Fayette, January 29, 1789. 
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Among the great leaders of his day Hamilton probably 
approached most nearly to the Clays and Tods, but even he 
argued against sacrificing the consumer and the mercantile inter- 
est by heavy taxes upon the necessaries of life, when it was pos- 
sible, consistently with collection of the tax, to increase the 
duties on wine, spirits, tea and coffee.* Finally, as has been 
shown, the later protectionists are not entitled to refer for justi- 
fication to the authors of the act of 1789. It may perhaps be 
said, however, that the Constitution clearly confers the power of 
protection, but does not place any limitation upon the height of 
duties or upon the importance allowed to the protective rela- 
tively to the revenue features of tariff legislation. This is true 
if we regard only the terms of the written Constitution, but the 
question which Clay disputed with Hayne and McDuffie involved 
facts more fundamental than the werds of a written constitution. 

A multitude of local interests—agricultural, trading, manu- 
facturing —and a multitude of political and economic opinions — 
democratic and monarchical, physiocratic and mercantilist — 
had been so far reconciled as to permit the formation of a com- 
mon Constitution. This process of fusion implied compromise 
at every point of difference, and a written instrument had pur- 
ported to make plain the terms of compromise at some points 
but not at all. Much of this remaining uncertainty was due to 
the inevitable deficiencies of language, much to the need of 
leaving for later definition — by legislation or otherwise —what the 
convention could not have attempted to define without becoming 
involved in hopeless discord. Among points thus left unsettled 
it did not appear from the text of the Constitution what degree 
of advantage should be allowed to the rising manufactures from 
the “regulation of commerce” and what corresponding burdens 
imposed upon the agricultural and commercial interests. Appar- 
ently the Constitution did not impose any limitation upon this 
power. Nevertheless, a limitation did exist; and it was both 
definite and authoritative. The people of the United States 
expected moderation in the enactment of protective tariffs. 


* Report on Public Credit, Works, vol. iii. p. 33. 
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That this was tacitly understood may be assumed, first, from the 
most obvious and essential facts of the whole political situation. 
The control of commerce was to affect interests so diverse and 
so jealous of each other that the right of Congress to exercise 
such control at all had been granted only with reluctance and 
after years of refusal. It goes without saying that the federal 
compact would never have been formed if the Carolinas and 
other states of the South had anticipated the suggestion of pro- 
hibitory duties on their principal imposts, and that the union 
would speedily have fallen to pieces if such tariffs had been pro- 
posed soon after its formation." 

The understanding that only moderate protection could be 
allowed was not merely tacit, however. In the debate on the 
tariff of 1789 it was recognized throughout and at no point even 
impliedly questioned that favors to the manufacturing interest 
must be narrowly limited, out of regard for agriculture, trade 
and shipping, so that the system should not bear severely upon 
any class or section.? For this reason, plainly expressed, the 
duties on one article after another were fixed at low rates. 

The debate on the tariff proved the existence oi this senti- 
ment of moderation, and the tariff act expresses definitely the 
terms of compromise which the nation desired to impose upon 
the contending interests. Hamilton has left a statement that 
public opinion, and more particularly the powerful influence of 
the mercantile class, forbade a system of extremely high duties, 
and that the limit of tolerance had been reached in the act of 
1789.3 

*The danger to the Union from high duties is many times suggested in the 
debate of 1789; ¢. g., Ames: “If the revenue system should fall with oppressive 


weight on the people, if it shall injure some in their dearest interests, it will shake 
the foundations of the government.”—Azzmads, vol. i. p. 297. 

2See, ¢. g., remarks by Fitzsimons, Anma/s, vol. i. pp. 120-1: also pp. 147 and 
148; Hartley, p. 110; Madison, p. 148; Boudinot, p. 216, and elsewhere. 

3“ Jt need scarcely be observed that the duties on the great mass of imported articles 
have reached a point which it would not be expedient to exceed. There is at least 
satisfactory evidence that they cannot be extended further without contravening the 
sense of the body of the merchants.” He continues that it would not be wise to ignore 
this class, considering, among other reasons mentioned, “the greatness of the innova- 
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This act was to be regarded as scarcely less canonical than the 
Constitution itself; first, because it definitely established a com- 
promise which the parties to the federal compact had indefinitely 
assumed; because, second, as expressing the will of the whole 
nation, it enjoyed substantially the same sanction as the Consti- 
tution. Its principle of moderation was nowhere questioned — 
there were no Tods in those days. Finally, in 1824, or even in 
1816, if we choose this date for the new policy, the agricultural 
and trading interests had for a generation enjoyed exemption 
from the burdens of an extreme protective system, not by accident, 
but because they had demanded exemption and it had been delib- 
erately granted. If the opposite policy had been pursued, if the 
manufacturers had been allowed high protection during that 
period, they would now have claimed that the policy had been 
established by force of prescription, but there is no reason why 
prescription should not have force in establishing a negative as 
well as a positive policy. The planters and merchants might, 
therefore, with reason have claimed exemption from high pro- 
tective duties, as a prescriptive right. 

‘Incidental protection’—protection occasioning no great 
hardship to consumers, and allowing first importance to the pur- 
pose of revenue, but not the protectionism of Henry Clay —was 
sanctioned by the Constitution as the Constitution’s creators, the 
American people of 1789, understood it. The objection to the 
later protectionism, as violating the spirit of the Constitution by 
its inequality, was well grounded; the protectionist argument 
from the ‘‘commerce”’ clause was insufficient to justify the 
extreme form of protection. 

But the later protectionism soon acquired the sanction which 
at first it had lacked. The will of the nation, which is of course 
ultimately the groundwork of the national Constitution, had 
changed as the industrial character of the nation changed, as 
the manufacturing class came to outweigh, not in numbers, but 
tion which, in this particular, has already taken place in the former state of things.” 


Accordingly he thinks any increase of revenue should be procured by higher duties on 
spirits.— Report on the Public Credit, December 1790. 
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in the importance of their contribution to the composite national 
will, not only the agricultural class but also the commercial 
class, under whose control and for whose advantage chiefly the 
power had been conferred upon Congress ‘to regulate com- 
merce.” The political Constitution shaped itself to the new 
economic organization by’a forced interpretation of the written 
instrument, as effective as formal amendment and much less 
likely to awaken opposition. 

The opponents of protection were soon defeated, although 
they kept up a pretense of resistance. In February 1832 Clay 
refused to spend time on the constitutional question,— ‘‘ It had 
been sufficiently debated.”"* Dickerson a few days before had 
said: ‘As to the violation of the Constitution by these laws, 
that delusion has nearly passed away, and upon that I have 
nothing to say.”* Senator Miller, of South Carolina,’ refers to 
the statement by ‘‘all those on the other side that the constitu- 
tional question had been waived.” Hayne himself in effect 
acknowledged the defeat by omitting the question altogether 
from a general debate against the tariff, and after he had taken 
his seat rising to remark that he had overlooked it in the hurry 
of debate, but declining to consider it now beyond a mere for- 
mal protest against unwarranted legislations At another time, 
in a speech of seven pages, he does not mention the constitu- 
tional objection in his formal enumeration of reasons for oppos- 
ing the tariff, but characterizes it as “utterly unconstitutional ’’— 
putting these two words parenthetically in the middle of a sen- 
tence. Brown, of North Carolina, said5 he “did not deem this 
a proper occasion to go into that question,” but adds that a gov- 
ernment which takes from one class to give to another is des- 
potic, etc. Benton’s testimony that the constitutional argument 
had lost force is probably the most unmistakable: ‘ But as argu- 
ments drawn from that instrument [ the Constitution | have latterly 
fallen into ‘disrepute or insignificance, I shall make no further 

* Debates, p. 263. 4January 1832, pp. 104-105. 

*P. 164. 5In March 1832; Debates, p. 675. 


3February 21, 1832, p. 440. 


os 
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reference to it.” The South’s helplessness so far as regarded 
appeals to the Constitution left her only a choice between acqui- 
escence in the new tariff system or redress through a law higher 
than the Constitution—the right of revolution. 

South Carolina alone accepted the alternative of revolution. 
The express refusal of the other southern states to countenance 
South Carolina’s action was in effect their ratification of the 


new system as lawful under the Constitution. This fact was 


decisive. There can be no more unmistakable test of consti- 
tutionality than the acquiescence of the nation at large, and 
acquiescence need mean only submission—even under protest 
—-in preference to revolution. In consenting to a compromise 
the protectionists merely refrained from asserting the power 
which, in view of South Carolina’s isolation, they undoubtedly 
possessed and might at any time assert. The course of years 
and the repeated enactment of protective-tariff laws has of 
course long since placed their constitutionality beyond all 
doubt. A. P. Winston. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





THE ST. PAUL METHOD OF ASSESSING REAL 
ESTATE.' 


In the spring of 1896 the city of St. Paul made some radical 
changes in its methods of assessing real estate. The immediate 
success of the new methods renders them worthy of notice. The 
new system is the creation of Mr. W. A. Somers, formerly deputy 


assessor of the city. The essential features of the system were 


worked out several years ago. The writer remembers looking 
over some of the diagrams in the spring of 1893. A year 
before, the plan had been submitted to the press and received 
some discussion. But the public and the officials could not be 
interested. By 1896, however, the time was ripe. The com- 
mercial depression had affected land values greatly, but not uni- 
formly. A decided and sudden shifting of the retail business 
district had left much of the property formerly valued the high- 
est, absolutely deserted. As a result, the assessment, never free 
from inequalities, now exhibited the most glaring faults, and that, 
too, just when the hard times caused an unequal distribution of 
the burdens of taxation to seem doubly oppressive. 

A general revaluation of real estate was imperatively 
demanded; yet every one informed in the matter knew that the 
machinery did not exist for a suitable valuation. The law con- 
templates the assessment of real property by an assessor, who 
has personally inspected it. But no one had been able to devise 
a system which would make the inspection of 100,000 parcels of 
property anything more than a form. The biennial assessment 
required by law had always been made by copying the old valu- 

* The data for this paper have been gathered from the newspapers, the “ Rules 
and Instructiofis for Assistant Assessors,” the report of Mr. Buell, chairman of the 
committee of architects, the maps and other material inthe assessor’s office, and the 
writer’s own experience as one of the assistant assessors in St. Paul in 1893, but more 
than all from interviews with Mr. Somers, who gave his time without stint for this pur- 


pose, as well as his memoranda, diagrams, and tables. 
7 
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ations with changes for new buildings, newly platted lands, etc. 
Occasionally an increase would be made over an entire street or 
locality, but a decrease was seldom granted except in response 
to pressure brought to bear on the head assessor; then it was 
irregular and only increased the confusion of valuations. 

Mr. Somers, with his ready-made plan for a systematic valu- 
ation, now obtained a hearing. After considerable discussion by 
officials, citizens, and the press, his plan was adopted, an extra 
appropriation was made to carry it out, and he himself appointed 
to direct the work. The assessment involved four distinct steps : 
(1) The field work to get the data regarding each parcel of land 
and its improvements; (2) the valuation of the buildings by a 
committee of architects; (3) the valuation of the middle lot of 
each of the four sides of each block in the city by a committee 


of real estate experts; (4) the computation of the values of the 


other lots of each block from the values of the middle lots. 

1. For the field work eighty-two men were employed; the 
city was divided into 263 districts; each man was provided with 
a supply of blanks, a five-foot measuring pole, a large scale map 
of the district assigned to him, and the descriptions of all the 
parcels of land in the district as found in the office of the regis- 
ter of deeds. With the land itself the inspector so equipped 
had little to do—chiefly to notice the nature of the street 
improvements in front of it, and the grade of the lots with refer- 
ence to the street. For recording information about buildings 
three kinds of blanks were provided: one for residences, one for 
stores with living rooms or halls overhead, and one for large 
stores, factories, warehouses, or office buildings. These blanks 
were so arranged that it was possible to record fifty facts about 
a building by simply checking off words or entering figures. 
The information was complete enough for a builder to make a 
contract on. Yet, notwithstanding the number of details to be 
observed and recorded, the work could be done rapidly; the 
number of buildings examined in a day by each man averaged 
about twenty-five. The field work was completed except for a 
few cases where the reports were defective, in exactly five weeks. 
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2. While the field work was still in progress, a small commit- 
tee of architects, employed for the purpose, went to work on the 
material thus collected and began the valuation of the build- 
ings. The committee soon settled on a few simple rules and 
tables. Small,and medium sized, buildings were valued at so 
much per square foot of ground covered. For plain wooden 
dwellings the following table was used: 


Stone or brick 


No foundation Sinatadion 


One story $.60 $ .go 
One story and a half 80 I.10 


Two stories .gO 1.20 


Ten cents per square foot was deducted if there was no pro- 
vision for water; the same amount if a building without a foun- 
dation was over ten years old, or if a building with a foundation 
had no cellar or only a small one. An addition of twenty cents 
was made for a furnace, twenty-five cents for a bath-room, and 
ten to twenty cents for hardwood finish. For large modern 
houses another table was provided, and still another for barns. 
These tables were found to work with tolerable accuracy up to 
$7000. For buildings above that figure personal inspection by 
the architects was necessary, or else information as to the orig- 
inal cost. 

3. At the request of the assessor the Chamber of Commerce 
appointed a committee of nine citizens to co-operate with him 
in valuing the land. This committee of nine called to its aid 
twelve other citizens, making a committee of twenty-one of the 
leading business men and real estate dealers of the city. These 


gentlemen, serving gratuitously, decided on the commercial 
value of the middle lot of each side of each block in the city. 
For the preliminary work the committee divided itself into sub- 


committees; each subcommittee considered a small section of 
the city, writing the figures arrived at on a large scale map of 
its section. When the work of the subcommittee was done, the 
maps were all mounted together on one side of a room in the 
courthouse, making a huge map of the city with the prelimi- 
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nary estimate written about every block. Then the committee 
of twenty-one met and considered the map as a whole, in order 
to bring the various estimates into harmony with each other and 
to give the completed work the authority of the entire committee. 

4. The most original and curious feature of the St. Paul 
assessment is the method of deriving from the values of the 
middle lots of each block the values of all the other lots. For 
this purpose Mr. Somers invented a series of rather complicated 
charts or diagrams, covering all degrees and combinations of 
values for the middle lots up to $1000 per front foot. 

Diagram No. 1 is to show the value of a corner lot fronting 
50 feet on the better street and 100 feet on the other street. 
Diagram No. 2 is to show the value of the second lot from the 
corner, with only the frontage of 50 feet on the better street. 

Each of the ten diagonal lines is for a value per front foot 
on the better street — $100, $200, etc., up to $1000; notice the 
figures along the vertical line. The ten lines radiating from 
the zero point are for the frontage on the poorer street. The 
first one, next to the vertical, corresponds to a frontage which is 
one-tenth as valuable as that on the better street; the second, 
a frontage two-tenths as valuable; the tenth line is used when 
both frontages are the same. The combination of the two 
frontages, 7. ¢., the point of intersection of the parallel line 
with the radiant, by its position with reference to the horizontal 
lines and the figures on the margin of the diagram, gives the 
value of the corner lot. 

Suppose lot No. 3, front- 


Street A, $800 per front foot : . ¥ 
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diagram No. 1; follow up the vertical line to 800; then from 
that point follow the line which extends to the right and 
upward till you come to 400; the horizontal line on which 
the latter number falls indicates by the figures on the margin 
that the value of the lot is $51,000. In the same way lot No. 
2 is found by diagram No. 2 to be worth $41,500. Another 
pair of diagrams was provided for lots having the long frontage 
on the better street and the short one on the poorer, and still 
another for the wholesale district. 

The committee of citizens, in affixing values to the middle 
lots, always assumed that they were 100 feet deep in business 
districts and 150 feet deep in residence districts. For lots of 
greater or less depth than these assumed units the following 
table was used to show the percentage of the value of the 
standard which should be taken. 


Depth of Retail Wholesale Residence 
lot in feet per cent. per cent. per cent. 
10 35 aa = 
20 44 = = 
30 54 = = 
40 63 32 15 
5° 79 55 30 
60 78 63 40 
7° 85 75 50 
80 go 85 58 
go 95 93 65 
100 100 100 72 
110 104 II! 79 
120 107 116 85 
130 110 121 go 
140 113 125 95 
150 115 128 100 
160 117 130 104 
170 119 132 109 
180 120 133 113 
190 121 134 117 
200 122 135 120 


With these diagrams and tables the computation of the val- 
ues of all the parcels of land in the city, from the figures given 
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by the committee, involved only clerical work. When a lot was 
not rectangular or when the field notes showed modifying fea- 
tures not considered by the committee, such as uneven surface, 
or undesirable grade, the computation would be complicated, it 
is true; yet it could still be made accordingly to perfectly defi- 
nite rules. 

The valuations fixed by the committee of architects on the 
buildings and by the committee of citizens on the land were 
intended to be the commercial values. As property throughout 
the state is generally assessed at much less than its real value, 
it was necessary to reduce the valuations thus arrived at for St. 
Paul ; otherwise this city would have been obliged to bear an 
undue proportion of the state taxes. The valuations were 
accordingly reduced one-half. This would seem like a bare- 
faced violation of the law, which requires that property be 
listed at its market value. But Mr. Somers maintains that these 
reduced valuations do correspond to market value in a real 
sense. While property may generally be held as high as the 
original valuations, it is nevertheless possible, he asserts, to buy 
lots and houses in any part of the city for prices as low as the 
reduced valuations, and even lower. 

The assessment of 1896, thus completed, compared with 
that of 1894, stands as follows: 


1894 1896 
Land - : . $83,544,669 $54,973,150 


Improvements - - 25,597,430 23,475,315 
The reduction in the valuation of improvements was greater 
than these figures indicate, as it was estimated that new buildings 
had been erected since 1894 to the value 2.5 million dollars. The 


total cost of the assessment, both real and personal, was $14,751. 


Mr. Somers estimates the cost of the personal property assess- 
ment at $3500. This leaves a little over $11,000 as the cost of 
the real estate assessment. These figures include the assess- 
ment for small portions of Ramsay county not included in the 
city of St. Paul. 

The new assessment was received with universal satisfaction. 
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“It is an admirable work”’ was the verdict of the St. Paul Globe. 
‘For the first time in its history,” said the Pioneer Press, ‘St. 
Paul has had a satisfactory official appraisement of the values 
of real estate within its limits.” 

The county commissioners, acting as a board of equalization, 
had little to do. The only important change they made was to 
raise the valuation of a few whole blocks by a percentage. The 
State Board of Equalization accepted the St. Paul real estate 
assessment without change. Even the representatives from the 
rival city of Minneapolis offered no protest against the reduced 
valuations of St. Paul. They only regretted that their city had 
not been assessed in a similar way. 

The great advantage secured by the St. Paul system lies in 
its reducing to a minimum the work of actually fixing values. 
Only extensive knowledge and the soundest judgment can fix a 
satisfactory ratio between the values of two parcels of land or 
two buildings. But to assess 100,000 parcels of land and 25,000 
buildings requires so much drudgery that no city could afford 
to hire expert labor to do it. By reducing practically all of the 
field work and much of the office work to a system with per- 
fectly definite rules to follow, it is made possible to have the 
drudgery done by unskilled labor. The delicate work of actu- 
ally attaching values to property, thus reduced to a small 
amount, can be committed to experts. 

In having the land valued by a large committee of promi- 
nent real estate men, an advantage was secured which Mr. 
Somers rightly considered of great importance. Assessed value, 
certainly of land and to a degree of all property, is nothing but 
an opinion: there is no such thing as a certain ascertainable 
market value of land. Hence a valuation for assessment, like 
legislation or judicial decisions, should come from a source 
which, by reason of its knowledge or its representative character, 
will be regarded by all as worthy of respect. The committee 
of citizens was such an authority; it included the best ability 
in the city and was representative as well. He would be rash, 
indeed, who would seriously differ from it. Of course it would 
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hardly be possible to get together such a committee for every 
assessment. Only an emergency will call forth such service. 
On the other hand it will be an easier task next time to fix the 
values of the middle lots, as the large map with the valuations 
of 1896 marked on it will serve as a starting point. 

If the system should become permanent, the committee of 
citizens might give place to an elected or appointed board, which 
would mean a body of less capable men. Though more repre- 
sentative of population, it would be less representative of prop- 
erty. This would approximate the system to that already exist- 
ing in some cities, ¢. g., Boston, where an assessing board makes 
the valuations, aided by a corps of assistants who do the field work. 

The use of diagrams indicates an undeveloped and perhaps 
temporary stage of the system. The more natural way would 
be to express the relation between the middle lots and the 
corner lots by means of tables similar to those used for comput- 
ing interest. The universal principle assumed in the diagrams 
may be expressed as follows: Suppose a lot fronting fifty feet 
on a $1000 street and 100 feet on a $500 street is found by induc- 
tive study to be worth $64,000. This sum is $4 or 128 per cent. 
of the value of a lot in the middle of the block fronting only on 
the better street. This ratio of 1.28 may then be assumed to hold 
good for any corner Jot of similar size and situation whenever the 
better frontage is worth twice as much per foot as the poorer. 
Taking other ratios of the frontage values and finding the cor- 
responding values of the corner lots and second lots in terms of 
the middle lots, we get a table something like the following: 


Ratio of poorer Ratio of corner lot Ratio of second 
} 


frontage to better to middle lox ot 

a 1.11 

a i.14 1.02 
3 £89 1.03 
4 1.23 1.03 
5 1.28 1.04 
6 1.36 1.05 
B 1.48 1.06 
8 1.60 1.08 
9 1.74 1.10 
1.0 1.90 1.12 
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A computer could, of course, find the value of a lot quicker 
by the diagram than by a table, but it would be at the expense 
of accuracy. A diagram can only give approximate results ; a 
table can be made to give results exact to a dollar. 

There is one feature of the diagrams which a mathematician 
would promptly set down as an error. Suppose the value of the 
frontage on the poorer street is zero. The corner lot then, one 
would think, should be worth no more than a lot in the middle 
of the block with the frontage on the better street only. Yet 
according to diagram No. 1, such a lot fronting fifty feet on an 
$800 street would be worth not $40,000, but $44,000. Mr. 
Somers replies to this criticism that an alley might be worthless 
to a lot which fronted on it and on no other public way, but yet 
might enhance the value of a lot with a good street frontage by 
affording better light and air. Acting on this view he has made 
all the parallel lines in diagram No. 1 have the vertical at 
points 10 per cent. above the values of the corresponding mid- 
dle lots. Granting that the reply is well taken, does not this 
bring a confusing element into the diagram? Would it not be 
better to let the diagrams indicate the value of a corner lot 
only as it depends on the frontage per foot of two streets? 
This would leave the light and air given by an alley to be con- 
sidered along with the grade of the lot and other features which 
have nothing to do with street frontage. 

One possible source of error remains to be mentioned. It 
was found that wholesale and retail lots required different dia- 
grams, due to the fact that the corner influence does not extend 
so far from the corner for retail lots as for wholesale. Are not 
these merely two types which shade into each other and embrace 
important differences within themselves? Thus, if the corner is 
devoted to petty retail trade, will not the increased value, due 
to the double frontage, be accumulated nearer to the corner 
than if it were a location given up to large retail trade. Here 
would be room for distinctions of the same sort as that between 
retail and wholesale lots. 

In estimating the practicability for future use of the various 
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devices and plans described in the preceding pages, one con- 
sideration should not be overlooked. The success of the St. 
Paul assessment of 1896 was largely due to the excellent admin- 
istrative ability of the man in charge. Under a less skillful 
hand than that of Mr. Somers, the elaborate machinery might 
show serious defects. To the older eastern cities where fluctua- 
tions in values are not great or rapid, where every parcel of 
land can in time receive expert attention, where long experience 
has developed efficient administrative methods, and especially 
where the blocks are not rectangular, the St. Paul system would 
possess few advantages. But to the newer western cities, where 
growth is rapid and irregular, changes in values extensive and 
perhaps devised 
in early days for the rural districts—a method of assessment 





rapid, and the administrative machinery crude 


which can easily and cheaply apply expert opinion to an entire 
city, is greatly needed. Such a method, it seems to me, St. 
Paul has found. 

FREDERICK R. CLow. 


OsHKOSH, WIs. 

















NOTES. 


LUIGI COSSA. 


PROFESSOR LuiIGi1 Cossa, who died at Pavia last May, was born at 
Milan in 1831 and had taught political economy in the University of 
Pavia since 1858. Among the names of those teachers who have 
given the greatest impulse to the study of economics, that of Cossa is 
known and esteemed, even outside of Italy, for the numerous contri- 
butions which he has made to economic science and to every move- 
ment in the history of economic studies in Italy in the last twenty 
years. 

Those studies by which Cossa is best known outside of Italy con- 
stitute only a part of his works. His Elements of Political Economy 
and Finance, which had an immense popularity and was translated into 
all the leading languages of Europe, is a model for the conciseness 
and elegance of its diction, the admirable proportion of its parts, and 
the skill with which, in one masterly synthesis, he gathers up every- 
thing connected with the subject. A similar work is his /#troduction 
to the Study of Political Economy, which has also been translated into 
English. This is an invaluable handbook for the economist, the his- 
torical part being especially noteworthy for its unusual erudition and 
for the concise and admirable method by which the doctrines and 
ideas of so many different writers are classified and arranged. 

Besides these works the name of Cossa is associated with nearly all 
Italian investigation in the history of economic thought during the 
last twenty years. Among these is included a large number of mono- 
graphs due almost wholly to the influence of Cossa, who was always 
especially generous in extending every sort of encouragement and 
aid to young students. These monographs have put into available 
form much of the materials for a history of economic science in Italy, 
which no one could have written so well as he. 

But Cossa was above all else a teacher. At Pavia he had formed a 
school from which, during a long series of years, issued nearly all the 
young economists of Italy. It was not a school in the sense that here 
was adopted any peculiar or exclusive method. It was a school where 
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study was carried on calmly, intently, without preconceptions, taking 
account of all tendencies of thought and all the results of research 
without exclusiveness or intolerance. The master, without having the 
fire of genius, possessed a mental equilibrium, a critical acuteness, a 
profound knowledge of all the principles and phases of his subject, a 
passion for investigation and study, which made him an invaluable 
helper to the Cisciples who thronged about him and who revered him 
for the extreme kindness, modesty, and rectitude of his nature, as well 
as for his scientific worth. ‘To science and education the death of 
Luigi Cossa is a serious loss; but to the economists of Italy it is, 


besides, a source of profound and heartfelt sorrow. 
Uco RaBBENO. 


REDEMPTION OF SILVER CURRENCY. 


THE following declaration by Secretary Carlisle, in a letter to Mr. 
James T. Helm, Louisville, Ky., September 1896, has an importance 
beyond the attention it has received because of its bearing upon the 
practical operation of principles governing token money, and because 
it indicates a realization that our present statutes provide for a redemp- 
tion of our silver currency in gold. It affects silver certificates and 
silver dollars especially. 

My DEAR Sir: Your letter, asking how the silver dollars which contain 
a quantity of bullion commercially worth only about 53 cents each are main- 
tained at a parity with gold, notwithstanding the fact that the government 
does not directly redeem them or the certificates issued upon them in gold, is 
received, and, as a great many inquiries upon the same subject are addressed 
to me daily from different parts of the country, which it is impracticable to 
answer in detail, I will take advantage of your favor to answer them all at 
once. All the standard silver dollars issued from the mints since the passage of 
the act of 1878, now amounting to more than $433,000,000, have been coined 
on public account from bullion purchased by the government, and are legal 
tender in payment of all debts, public and private, without regard to the 
amount, except when otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract between 
the parties. They belong to the government when coined, and they are paid 
out by the government at a parity with gold for property and services of all 
kinds, and received from the people at a parity with gold in the payment of 
all public dues and demands. 

The government has made no discrimination whatever between the coins 
of the two metals, gold having been paid on its coin obligations when gold 
was demanded and silver having been paid when silver was demanded. 
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Under this policy the coinage has been so limited by law and the policy of 
the Treasury Department that the amount coined has not become so great as 
to drive the more valuable coin, gold, out of use, and thus destroy the basis 
of our monetary system; and so long as the two metals are of unequal com- 
mercial value, at the ratio established by law, this limitation upon the coinage 
is, in my opinion, absolutely essential to the maintenance of their parity in 
effecting exchanges. It constitutes the principal safeguard for the protection 
of our currency against the depreciation which the experience of all countries 
has shown would otherwise result from the attempt to use two legal-tender 
coins of the same denomination but of unequal value. If the limitation were 
removed, confidence in the ability of the government to preserve equality in 
the exchangeable value of the coins would be destroyed, and the parity would 
be lost long before the amount of silver coinage had become really excessive. 
With free and unlimited coinage of silver on account of private individuals 
and corporations the government would be under no moral obligation to 
maintain the parity, and, moreover, it would be unable to do so, because the 
volume of overvalued silver forced into the circulation by a legal-tender pro- 
vision would soon expel gold from the country, or put such a premium upon 
it that it would be impossible to secure and hold in the Treasury a sufficient 
amount to provide for the redemption of silver on presentation. In order to 
maintain the parity under such conditions, the government would be com- 
pelled from the beginning to exchange gold for silver dollars or their paper 
representatives whenever demanded, just as it now exchanges gold for its own 
notes when demanded ; and, as the coinage of silver dollars would be unlim- 
ited, and therefore constantly increasing, a point would soon be reached 
where it would be impossible to continue the process of redemption. 

The implied obligation of the government to preserve the value of the 
money which it coins from its own bullion for its own use, and which it forces 
its citizens to receive in exchange for their property and services, has been 
supplemented by two statutory declarations which substantially pledge the 
public faith to the maintenance of that policy. The act of July 14, 1890, 
after providing that the Secretary of the Treasury should, under such regu- 
lations as he might prescribe, redeem the treasury notes issued in the pur- 
chase of silver bullion in gold or silver coin, at his discretion, declares that 
it is “the established policy of the United States to maintain the two metals 
on a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may 
be provided by law,” and the act of November 1, 1893, again declares it to 
be “the policy of the United States to continue the use of both gold and 
silver as standard money, and to coin both gold and silver into money of equal 
ntrinsic and exchangeable value, such equality to be secured through inter- 
national agreement or by such safeguards of legislation as will insure the 
maintenance of the parity of value of the coins of the two metals and the 
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equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the payment 
of debts. 

With knowledge of these assurances, the people have received those coins 
and have relied confidently upon the good faith of their government, and the 
confidence thus inspired has been a most potent factor in the maintenance of 
the parity. The public has been satisfied that, so long as our present mone- 
tary system is preserved, the government will do whatever its moral obliga- 
tions and express declarations require it to do, and, very largely in conse- 
quence of this confidence in the good faith of the executive authorities, the 
silver coins have not depreciated in value. It is not doubted that whatever 
can be lawfully done to maintain equality in the exchangeable value of the 
two metals will be done whenever it becomes necessary, and although silver 
dollars and silver certificates have not, up to the present time, been received 
in exchange for gold, yet, if the time shall ever come when the parity cannot 
be otherwise maintained, such exchanges will be made. It is the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and of all other public officials, to execute in good 
faith the policy declared by Congress, and whenever he shall be satisfied that 
the silver dollar cannot be kept equal in purchasing power with the gold dol- 
lar, except by receiving it in exchange for the gold dollar, when such 
exchange is demanded, z¢ wi// be his duty to adopt that course. But if our 
present policy is adhered to, and the coinage is kept within reasonable limits, 
the means heretofore employed for the maintenance of the parity will doubt- 
less be found sufficient in the future, and our silver dollars and silver certifi- 
cates will continue to circulate at par with gold, thus enabling the people to 
use both metals instead of one only, as would be the case if the parity were 
destroyed by free coinage. 


THE NEW GOLD AND THE FALL OF PRICES. 


PROFESSOR J. CONRAD has renounced the view that the fall of 
prices since 1873 has been due to a diminished production of gold. 
The fact which has led him to this change of opinion is that the 
recent large increase in the production of gold has not exercised any 
appreciable effect in retarding the continued decline of the price level. 

Professor Conrad’s discussion of this question may be found in 
a recent article in Hildebrand’s Jahrbiicher." He there presents a 
table, founded upon official data, showing the price movements in 
Germany. ‘Taking prices for the decade 1878-89 as 100, he gives the 
following as the index numbers for recent years : 


*“ Die Preisentwickelung im Jahre 1895 und den Vorjahren,” J. CONRAD; Jahr- 
biicher fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistik, U1. Folge, Band XI. 602 (1896). 
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Years Index number 
1879 to 1889 100 
1889 to 1893 99.95 
1892 95.32 
1893 91.52 
1894 82.54 
1895 81.75 


Professor Conrad calls attention to the fact that this continued fall 
in prices has occurred contemporaneously with an enlarged yearly 
output of gold. Commenting on the concurrence of these two facts, 
he says :* 


Not only the extreme adherents of Bimetallism, but also men who, like 
the writer, occupy a middle ground, have attributed the fall of prices toa 
rise in the value of gold. The rise in the value of gold was attributed to the 
scarcity which resulted from the falling off in the production and the enlarge- 
ment of the demand. Now in the last few years the production of gold has 
increased enormously, so that there can be no more talk about a scarcity of 
gold. On the other hand, there has been talk, not without reason, of a 
superfluity of gold, which has in fact collected in excess in the central banks, 
to such an extent as has scarcely been observed before... . . Since this 
revolution in gold production and the abundant supply of gold have exer- 
cised no perceptible influence upon prices, no one can hereafter conclude that 
the earlier insignificant decline in the production of gold was the cause of the 
fall of prices. Further, there has been so little alteration latterly in the con- 
ditions of demand, that this derangement of production must be exercising 
its full effect. Moreover, there has been during the last year but a very 
slight change in the ratio between silver and gold. The price has fallen in 
1895 to 28,4 pence per ounce of standard silver, from 29.6 pence in 1894, as 
against 35 in 1893 and 39% in 1892. It is therefore quite clear that the fall 
of silver is not a consequence of the scarcity of gold, but of the excessive 
production of silver, which has, even in the last few years, kept even pace 
with that of gold. With this conclusion the entire position of the extreme 
bimetallists falls to the ground. 


It is interesting to note in this connection that Professor Lexis 
also, who at least as long ago as 1887 expressed the view that the fall 
of prices could not be attributed to a scarcity of gold,’ has recently 
reaffirmed this opinion. WeEsLeEy C. MITCHELL. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


™ Pp. 602 and 606. 
2See the letter of Dr. W. Lexis to the Royal Gold and Siver Commission; Second 
Report, p. 267. 
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HADLEY’S CHAPTER ON TAXATION; A CORRECTION. 


I am much indebted to Mr. Tunell for calling my attention to an 
important error in the last sentence of section 500 of my Lconomics, 
by which, instead of saying “‘ With a certain tax, many evils which exist 
at the outset tend to diminish as time goes on,” the book says that 
this will be true of “any” evils. This is a very serious oversight, 
because the sentence, as it stands printed, seems to commit me unre- 
servedly to the Canard theory ; a theory whose defects I feel strongly, 
and have stated quite explicitly in certain passages which Mr. Tunell 
has obviously overlooked or failed ‘to understand. He says, for 
instance, “ Professor Hadley, in his discussion of excessive taxes on 
one part of the community, ignores the bearing of such taxation on 
the community as a whole,” when the passage under criticism contains 
the sentence, “ It [such taxation] may impose an unnecessary aggre- 
gate burden on the community which will continue from year to 
year”’— an idea which is further carried out by saying that if taxes 
were continuous in their operation (which they are not) “we could 
judge of the goodness or badness of a tax by comparing the benefits 
derived from its proceeds with the evils resulting from this crowding-out 
process. We could set ourselves to work to devise a tax system which 
should raise the necessary revenue with the minimum of industrial 
pressure.”’ These last sentences, which contain an implied repudiation— 
indeed a tolerably explicit one — of those parts of Canard’s theory to 
which Mr. Tunell takes most just exception, are omitted by him, as 
irrelevant, from a passage which he otherwise quotes entire. 

But I will not pursue this matter further. I am under too great 
obligations to Mr. Tunell for what he has noted (and enabled me to 
correct in plate so as to prevent further misunderstanding) to take 
much exception to what he may perhaps have failed to note. I am too 
much indebted to the writers in the JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
for the attention which they have accorded my book to weary the con- 
stituency of that JOURNAL with a quasi-personal controversy. My 
object is not contention, but explanation. Inasmuch as a considera- 
ble portion of the readers of the book, and a still larger proportion of 
the readers of the JoURNAL OF POLITICAL Economy are likely to inter- 
pret the whole chapter in the light of the erroneous sentence, a brief 
restatement of its underlying ideas may not be out place. 

It,was written with a view to the explanation and possible correction 
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of the existing evils which make themselves feit in modern civilized 
countries, and most of all in the United States. These evils and dan- 
gers fall under three heads: (1) Excessive amount of taxation. (2) Taxa- 
tion for the benefit of a class. (3) Defective methods of raising rev- 
enue. The first two points have been treated in previous chapters in 
connection with the subject of government expenditure and protection, 
respectively. The third remains for treatment in the chapter on gov- 
ernment revenue. Now the practical evil under which we suffer is 
uncertainty of primary incidence. Others are as nothing in comparison 
with this. Any man who will look beyond the theoretical literature to 
the experience of assessors and the revelations of judicial inquiry can 
readily convince himself that this is true, and that its truth is by no 
means confined to the United States. This being the case, it seemed 
wise to give what would otherwise have been disproportionate space 
to the discussion of this evil ; for experience shows that Adam Smith’s 
statements on this point, though quite as explicit as my own, have 
failed to make their proper impression on the public mind for lack of 
being given sufficient prominence. 

But certainty, though it is the conditio sine gua non of all good taxa- 
tion, and the matter of practical importance to secure, cannot be ntade 
the basis of a theory of taxation ; first, because, even if in process of 
time all émeguadlities of burden were adjusted, the question would remain 
whether the aggregate burden was brought within proper limits ; sec- 
ond, because every change in the amount of revenue required creates 
a number of unadjusted burdens which must, as far as possible, be put 
on the shoulders of those who are able to bear them, by a system of 
direct taxation. 

I am far from claiming that this furnishes a thoroughly satisfactory 
treatment of government revenue. Judged as a theory of taxation, it 
lacks both positiveness and definiteness. But my experience with the 
actual working of tax laws in America, and my observation of cases, 
like the Austrian sugar drawback, where we really get an insight into 
their working in Europe, has led me to believe that positiveness and 
definiteness of theory are attained at the sacrifice of truthfulness and 
practical efficiency. And, knowing the care which Mr. Tunell has 
devoted to the pursuit of economic facts, I cannot help expressing my 
belief that ten years hence he will look at this matter in substantially 
the same way that I do. ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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The preceding note by Professor Hadley, seems to convey the idea 
that in my review I did not represent him fairly, and that my com- 
ment omitted an important modifying statement from a passage which 
was otherwise quoted entire. In my review I state that Professor 
Hadley “in his discussion of excessive taxes on one part of the com- 
munity, ignores the bearing of such taxation on the community as a 
whole.” Exception is taken to this statement, and Professor Hadley 
introduces the following sentences to show that he is not accurately 
represented: “ It [such taxation] may impose an unnecessary aggregate 
burden on the community which will continue from year to year;” 
and “If taxes were continuous in their operation (which they are not) 
we could judge of the goodness or badness of a tax by comparing the 
benefits derived from its proceeds with the evils resulting from this 
crowding-out process,” and then “‘We could set ourselves to work to 
devise a tax system which should raise the necessary revenue with the 
minimum of industrial pressure.”” These statements are regarded as 
abundant proof that in his discussion of excessive taxes on one part of 
the community he did not ignore the bearing of such taxation on the 
community as a whole. 

Professor Hadley, I fear, did not understand the sense in which 
“ignore” was employed. ‘The word was not used in the old sense— 
now archaic—of being ignorant of, or unacquainted with, but in the 
sense in which the word is now commonly used, that is, to neglect to 
take notice of, or to disregard. I desired to convey the idea that 
although recognizing that the efficiency of an industrial community 
was impaired by excessive taxation of some portion of it, he did not 
in his treatment of taxation attempt to provide against such disastrous 
consequences. 

After showing how excessive taxes on a certain industrial group are 
shifted Professor Hadley says: “If all taxes were continuous in their 
operation, we might trust to this shifting process to make them equi- 
table. We might fairly assume that in the long run the men who were 
able to pay the taxes would pay them, while those who were unable to 
pay would be crowded out of an industry. We could judge of the 
goodness or badness of a tax by comparing the benefits derived from 
its proceeds with the evils resulting from this crowding-out process. 
We could set ourselves to work to devise a tax system which should 
raise the necessary revenue with a minimum of industrial pressure. 
But the matter is not thus simple. Taxes are not continuous in their 
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operation. New grounds of expenditure arise which necessitate either 
an imposition of new taxes or an increase of old ones. Changes in 
industrial method may intensify this need by rendering the old taxes 
less productive; or they may operate in the reverse direction and pro- 
duce a surplus which gives ground for a well-founded claim for 
reduction in tax rates. But whenever any tax is increased or reduced 
a change of economic burdens is created, which it takes time to adjust, 
and which may for months or years impose upon certain individuals 
an undue share of contributions to the public revenue, before the 
matter finally adjusts itself in an equitable fashion.’ 

In the section just quoted, Professor Hadley considers two quite 
distinct things—the undue burden placed upon certain individuals and 
the impairment of industrial efficiency, by excessive taxation of one 
portion of acommunity. It is readily seen, however, that the section 
is primarily devoted to the question of equity and his treatment of the 
other subject is wholly in the nature of an excursion. For this reason 
in quoting this section, to show that Professor Hadley’s treatment of 
the question of equity was inadequate, I left out what I considered 
wholly extraneous matter. With the paragraph before the reader, and 
with this single statement I am ready to submit the question as to 
whether or not the omission by me of the sentences having to do with 
the impairment of industrial efficiency was proper in a treatment of 
the subject of equity. 

What is there in this section which can be adduced to show that 
the destruction of the industrial efficiency of a community is not dis- 
regarded? Nothing at all, so far as I can gather, except what is 
immediately withdrawn. In one sentence we are informed that if 
certain conditions existed we could devise a tax system which would 
raise the necessary revenue with a minimum of industrial pressure, 
only to be immediately informed that these conditions cannot exist. 
As the burden of taxation cannot by a system of experimentation and 
readjustment be so distributed as not to impair the industrial efficiency 
of the community it becomes incumbent on Professor Hadley to point 
out some other way. Some guiding principles should be laid down for 
the proper distribution of the burdens of taxation when taxes are 
imposed but none are given. The few adventitious remarks to which 
attention has been directed, constitute the whole of his treatment of 
this important subject. 


* HADLEY, Economics, p. 459. 
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In order to obtain certain positive results, it appeared to me that 
Professor Hadley was too ready to look great evils squarely in the face, 
and meet any objection to their further continuance with the conten- 
tion that any attempt to remedy these evils might result in the intro- 
duction of still others. He says, for instance, “In the assessment of 
corporate property, as in the case of real estate, no deduction should 
be allowed for indebtedness. If the attempt is made to tax the debt 
in the hands of the holders, it will fail. The tax shouid reach the 
whole property of the corporation without reference to the question of 
its ownership. And again he says, “Apart from the possibility of 
progressive or compensatory taxation, the theoretical advantages and 
disadvantages of income and property taxes are so closely balanced 
that the question between them must be decided on the basis of 
certainty of assessment and ease of collection. ‘ In the former respect 
the property tax has, perhaps, a slight advantage. The measurement 
of capital presents fewer theoretical difficulties than the measurement 
of income; for we have to make a number of uncertain deductions in 
As it is not to 
be presumed that Professor Hadley is unaware that there is a very num- 
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the latter case which are not involved in the former. 


erous class of men who enjoy large incomes, yet own but little property, 
it must be inferred that he is willing to let these men escape taxation 
rather than make some sacrifice of certainty. To secure simplicity in 
his tax system he seems to be ready to make any sacrifice. In this 
respect he places himself in opposition to most of the great authorities 
on taxation, who hold that the simplicity that once obtained must be 
given up, before a tax system can be framed which will tap the numer- 
ous new sources of income resulting from the new industrial order. 
Professor Hadley objects to being regarded as an advocate of the 
diffusion theory of taxation; his book, however, places him in this 
category. This we are now informed contains a serious error. The 
book states that ‘‘with a certain tax amy evils which exist at the outset 
tend to diminish as time goes on.”* It should read “with a certain 
tax many evils which exist at the outset tend to diminish as time 


goes on.”” Without the correction which Professor Hadley has now 
made his statement would commit him to the diffusion theory. That 
the chapter is confusing because of the error Professor Hadley seems 
to admit, for he says: “Inasmuch as a considerable portion of the 
readers of the book, and a still larger proportion of the readers of 


'P. 454. ?P. 464. 3P. 452. 
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the JOURNAL OF POLITICAL Economy are likely to interpret the 
whole chapter in the light of the erroneous sentence, a brief restate- 
ment of its underlying ideas may not be out of place.” 

This restatement still leaves matters in a rather unsatisfactory con- 
dition. If “with a certain tax many [but not any] evils tend to 
diminish as times goes on,” it would be interesting to know a little 
more definitely than we are told just what evils would tend to dimin- 
ish. “Uncertainty of primary incidence” is not such a familiar term that 
it can be left with the scant explanation which is given to it. 

GeEorRGE G. TUNELL. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Money and Prices in Foreign Countries. Special Consular Reports, 
Vol. XIII. Part I. Washington, 1896. S8vo. pp. 274. 


Tuis is the first volume in a set containing reports upon the cur- 
rency systems of various nations in their relation to prices of com- 
modities and wages of labor. The reports are generally brief, but 
develop clearly, at least in regard to prices, the non-existence of statis- 
tical information in very many states. 

Students of German monetary history will find in this volume the 
“motives” of the acts of 1871 and of 1873 translated, the latter of 
which is quitelong. Material of such kinds is vastly superior to the dry 
recital of brief figures unaccompanied by economic insight. 

Of all the currency systems recorded in these pages, that of Chile 
with its vicissitudes since the enactment of a double standard in 1851, 
at the ratio of 16.39 : 1, is most interesting. The experience of Chile 
runs parallel with that of the United States in many interesting ways: 
there are illustrations of the process by which gold displaced silver 
(by 1860); the displacement of gold by silver (after 1874); periods of 
inconvertible paper (1865-6, 1879-1895) followed by resumption of 
specie payments (by act of February 11, 1895). In this varied history 
there is much to throw light on our own monetary problems. Indeed, 
as to our future policy, the experience of Chile may be studied with 
profit. The example of the United States was studied in order to 
establish the best method of resumption, with the result that our action 
was regarded as unsound. They passed speedily to a higher point of 
development, as was thus expressed (p. 193) by the ex-minister of 
finance, Senor Mac Iver: 


The resumption of specie payment to be made in Chile is not like the 
resumption which was effected in the United States, where the government 
bills were declared convertible, but, perhaps on account of an omission in the 
law, without withdrawing them from circulation. The result of this omission 
is that the notes of the United States government are still in circulation today. 
We shall not proceed in this way. We shall proceed to the payment of these 
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bills and the retirement of the government paper money, in order not to leave 
the republic established as a veritable bank of issue. 


The general lesson from their experience with silver, paper money, 
and gold, and the evolution at last of a safe currency, bears upon our 
own problems in another way. Having established the gold standard, 
and having withdrawn and destroyed the government notes, they also 
provided for the direct redemption of the silver peso (or dollar) in 
gold. That is, they protected all forms of money from possible varia- 
tion from the established standard, and thereby protected the exchanges 
from unnecessary fluctuations and business from uncertainty. 


J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


A Handbook on Currency and Wealth, with Numerous Tables and 
Diagrams, by GEORGE B. WaLtpron. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 1896. 12mo. pp. 150. 


THE author has made a very useful and accurate compendium of 
figures and facts bearing on the money questions, and on the distribu- 
tion of wealth in this country. These have been collected in such a 
way as to bear on the various issues that now occupy the public 
mind. The praiseworthy attempt to give all the facts on both sides of 
these questions does not really obscure the opinions of the author, who 
evidently feels that too little of the great production of the country 
goes to the smaller owners. “Little wonder, then, that the rich are 
rapidly growing richer, when—but one-twentieth of the families—they are 
receiving one-third of the nation’s annual income, and are able perma- 
nently to absorb nearly two-thirds of the annual increase made in the 
wealth of the nation” (p. 102). One may question the method of 
arriving at these results; the assumption that the poor and middle- 
class save only 5 per cent. of their total income; and the statement 
that the increase of wealth from other sources than land is ‘an increase 
in values from labor.” But the information has been conscientiously 
gathered, and is worth study. He points out that the amount spent 
upon luxuries in 1889 ($3,584,000,000) is about equal to that used to 
maintain and increase capital. ‘A conservative estimate will place the 
consumption of intoxicating liquors at goo million dollars for 1889, 
and of tobacco at 450 million dollars, so that these two luxuries, con- 
sumed by both rich and poor, absorb fully three-eighths of all the 
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luxuries” (p. 102). These facts may throw some light on the slow 
advance of some classes in wealth. 

The purchasing power of a day’s labor of ten hours which (on a 
scale of 100) was 74 in 1840, rose to go.g in 1860, to 110.2 in 1870, 
to 142.4 in 1879, and to 181 in 1892. In fifty years a day’s labor had 
more than doubled in its purchasing power. ‘“ The average ten hours’ 
wages in 1891 commanded about three times as much in the comforts 
and necessities of life (barring rent) as in 1865, and nearly two and 
one-half times as much as in 1840” (p. 86). 

The monetary statistics are presented in useful form. Without in 
the least reflecting upon the value of the handbook, it may not be amiss 
to point out some deficiencies: (p. 33) no consumption of the precious 
metals in the arts is given for the world; (p. 37) it was hardly worth 
dignifying the refuted “‘ Seven Financial Conspiracies” by giving them 
space ; (p. 60) the supply of the precious metals is more than the visi- 
ble stock of money ; (p. 69) it would be well to indicate that the Eng- 
lish quotations of silver are based on the fineness of the English 
standard, while ours are for fine silver; (p. 71) the coining value of 
silver as given in the world’s production is wholly fictitious and value- 
less; (p. 91) the cost of production of silver is set at more than $1 per 
ounce, and yet at less than seventy cents in the market more silver is 
being now produced than ever before. Minor errors are: (p. 75) 
designating the act of 1890 with the name “Bland ;” and (p. 86) the 
rise of wages in 1872 to 153.2 per cent. 
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Briefs for Debate on Current Political, Economic and Social Topics. 
Edited by W. DuBois Brookincs and RaLpu Curtis RING- 
WALT. With an introduction by ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896. 8vo. pp. xlvii 
+ 213. 


THE oration, which played an important part in the college life of 
a generation or two ago, has been largely superseded by the debate or 
the argumentative composition. College men of today meet in the 
forensic as well as in the athletic arena. In a few universities the 
debating course has become a regular part of the curriculum and in 
many others the debating club is a flourishing institution. The present 
collection of briefs has grown out of the work done along this line at 
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Harvard and will prove valuable to all who are interested in debating. 
The introductory suggestions by Professor Hart are clear and to the 
point. They will prove helpful to those conducting as well as to those 
preparing debates. 

The body of the work consists of seventy-five briefs on political, 
economic, educational, social, and miscellaneous subjects. This list 
includes almost every topic which has been up for discussion in recent 
years. For each topic the best general references are given as well as 
the special references for each point treated. The amount of labor 
thus saved to future debaters is very great. If the time saved in gath- 
ering material is spent in putting the arguments in the most effective 
manner we ought to see a great improvement in the art of debating 
and public speaking. W. Hi“. 


Family Budgets: Being the Income and Expenses of Twenty-eight 
British Households. 1891-1894. Compiled for the Economic 
Club, with an Introduction. London: P.S. King & Son, 
1896. 8vo. pp. 76. 

Tuis little book may be briefly described as a series of snap shots 
at English family life. ‘The records it contains, covering only brief 
periods of time, give us little more, as its compilers admit, than 
instantaneous photographs of a small number of families. The book, 
however, represents a commendable effort to apply the methods of 
observation to the study of the social molecule. It is a result, as we are 
told, “of an effort to study family life in Great Britain through details 
of family expenditure.” Besides the statistical tables setting forth this 
expenditure, there is in connection with each study a short story 
written by the observer, or by the head of the family himself, of the 
life and history of the family represented. These stories containing, 
as the most extended of them do, the history of the family, its moral 
circumstances, its hygiene, its means and mode of existence, lend a 
strong human interest to the book. A bare table of income and 
expenditure may awaken an economic interest, but it does not pro- 
duce the same feeling that is called forth when we are told that the 
head of the family “has never been in a museum, although born in 
London. He is sensitive to the feeling that in any public building he 
or his children might be looked down upon as having ‘no right to be 
there’ because they are not smartly dressed” (p. 22). The book 
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affords many such glimpses of the inner life of the families 
described. 

Following Le Play the compilers have described typical families 
and have selected them from different social strata. Of the twenty- 
eight budgets, eight are from London, nine from provincial towns, and 
eleven from the rural districts. The occupations, incomes and 
expenditures are widely different. All the accounts, however, are of 
respectable people, the compilers wisely recognizing the unreliability 
of the budgets of the opposite class as well as the difficulty of securing 
them. 

Perhaps the attempt to follow the method of Le Play in these 
studies has led to the acceptance of a too narrow basis of observation. 
The budget of a family is indeed a key to many questions concerning 
its social conditions and relations, but the budget itself needs the 
explanation which only wider observations can furnish. In several 
cases the description of the family life indicates little scientific obser- 
vation. In no case have we a complete budget. There are suspicious 
absences of items of expenditure which one would naturally expect to 
find, thus leading us to doubt the accuracy of the accounts. This crit- 
icism, however, as well as the obvious criticisms of the smallness of the 
number of the budgets and the absence of families representing many 
important classes of society, has been forestalled in the admirable 
introduction to the book. 

In the introduction just mentioned our attention is called to some 
of the points upon which the budgets throw some light. Among these 
are the following: (1) The extent to which the small general shop is 
in process of elimination, and the method of distribution taking its 
place ; (2) the extent of loss to the small consumer caused by the 
necessity of purchasing in small quantities; (3) the relation of 
uncomfortable lodgings to early and hastv marriages ; (4) the difference 
in the item of supplementary earnings between English and con- 
tinental family budgets; (5) the influence of the Friendly Society 
system and the attitude of humble families toward the Poor Law. 

On the whole the book, although only a sample and a suggestion of 
the sort of work which in the interest of social science should be carried 


much farther, is of distinct scientific value. It represents an attempt 
to know what zs in society, and observation is centered upon a most 
fruitful object of study. Around the family hearthstone center all 
the exterior phenomena of society. In placing oneself there for 
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observation, as M. Cheysson has remarked, one is sure to seize upon all 
the symptoms of misfortune or of happiness, of antagonism or of 
peace, which should serve as criteria for further researches. 

I. W. HOWERTH. 


Misére de la Philosophie. Par Kart Marx. Avec une preface de 
FRIEDRICH ENGELS. Paris: V. Giard et E. Briére, 1896. 
18mo. pp. 291. 

Socialisme et Science Positive. Par Enrico Ferri. Paris: V. 
Giard et E. Briére, 1897. 8vo. pp. 220. 


Tuis reprint of Marx’s earliest exposition of his peculiar economic 
views is notable, not in point of novelty, nor because it adds to what 
is already currently known by students of Marx with regard to his 
early position, but because it is evidence of the unabated authority 
with which the writings of the master still appeal to the thoughtful 
and studious adherents of the school. It may be noted in this con- 
nection that a German translation of the book (by men as eminent in 
the socialist world as Bernstein and Kautsky) has also recently (1892) 
appeared. The present reprint is an unaltered reproduction of the 
book as it originally appeared in 1847, in Marx’s polemical onslaught 
on Proudhon, except for the incorporation of certain minor correc- 
tions made by the author in the margins of his private copy of the 
volume. There are also added, by way of appendices, three briefer 
papers by Marx,—a condemnatory letter on Proudhon, reprinted from 
the Soctaldemokrat (Berlin) of 1865; an extract from Zur Kritik der 
politischen Oekonomie, going to disprove Proudhon’s claim to origi- 
nality in his proposed dangue du peuple; and the address on free 
trade before the Democratic Association of Brussels. These supple- 
mentary documents go to enforce the impression made by Engels’s 
preface, that the purpose of the reprint is in some measure a polem- 
ical one. The preface is directed to the disproof of any possible 
indebtedness of Marx to Rodbertus, as well as to the definitive confu- 
tation of all who may claim any originality or other merit for Rod- 
bertus, whether as against Marx or otherwise in connection with eco- 
nomic discussion. Although Engels’s preface dates from 1884, it 
may not be out of place to repeat, for the good of Rodbertus’s 
admirers and champions at this day, certain characteristic claims and 
assertions here made by Marx’s lifelong intimate friend, “the most 
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truthful of the socialists.” After referring for details to his prospec- 
tive discussion of the relation between Marx and Rodbertus in the 
subsequently published preface to the fourth edition of Marx’s Kapfita/, 
he goes on to say: 

It will be sufficient here to say that when Rodbertus accuses Marx of 
having “despoiled’’ him and “of having in his Kafzta/ drawn extensively on, 
but without citing,” his work, Zur Erkenniniss, etc., he has allowed himself 
to be led into a calumny which can be explained only through the ill humor 
naturally to be expected of an unappreciated genius, and through his remark- 
able ignorance of things which took place outside of Prussia, and more 
especially his ignorance of economic and socialistic literature. Neither these 
complaints nor Rodbertus’s work above cited had ever come under Marx’s 
eyes; he had no acquaintance with Rodbertus beyond the three Sozialen 
Brieye, and even these assuredly not prior to 1858 or 1859. 


PROFESSOR FERRI’s work, which has now come to hand in a French 
edition, is no less laudatory of Marx. The juxtaposition of names in 
the sententious subtitle (“‘ Darwin, Spencer, Marx”’) is of itself a suf- 
ficient promise of an appreciatory discussion of Marx’s writings and of 
his place in the science. The eminent Italian criminalogist gives in 
his adhesion to the tenets of scientific socialism without equivocation, 
and sets out with a promise to justify the claims of that dogma to be 
the complement, on the side of the social sciences, of that theory of 
development for which, in its general features, ])arwin’s name serves as 
catchword in the biological sciences. 

Part I (pp. 13-85) of the volume is in great measure taken up 
with a refutation of what Professor Ferri regards as the three funda- 
mental objections that have been made against socialism on grounds 
of evolutionary theory. These three points of alleged contradiction 
between Darwinism and socialism are: (a) Socialism demands equality 
of individuals, while the evolutionary process constantly accentuates 
that inequality between individuals which alone affords play for the 
selective adaptation of the species or the type; (4) socialism demands 
the survival, in comfort and fullness of life, of all individuals, whereas 
Darwinism (taking the term here, as elsewhere in the book, in the 
broad sense in which it is popularly used) requires the destruction, 
through the struggle for existence, of the great majority of individuals ; 
(c) the struggle for existence secures a progressive elimination of the 
unfit and a survival of the superior individuals, resulting in a pro- 
gressive amelioration of the selected minority of individuals that are 
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in this way delegated to carry on the development of the species or of 
the type, whereas socialism, by giving all an even chance of life, 
reduces the aggregate of individuals to a dead level of democratic 
uniformity, in which the superior merits of the “fit” count for 
nothing. 

Of these objections to socialism Haeckel is regarded as the best 
and most effective spokesman that has yet appeared; other and later 
restatements, of which the number is by no means small, being taken 
only as feebler variants of the apology for natural selection made by 
the great German apostle of Darwinism. The alleged contradictions 
are reviewed somewhat in detail, and the socialist position which 
claims a full accord between the teachings of evolutionary science and 
the prospectus of revolutionary evolution offered by spokesmen of 
Marxism are summarized and restated in a telling manner, though 
with somewhat more of a declamatory turn than would be required for 
the purpose of an enumeration of the data bearing on the question of 
human evolution and a formulation of the inferences to be drawn from 
these data. The three contradictions which are passed under review 
are disposed of by showing, in rather more convincing form than is 
usual with the scientific apologists of socialism, (a) that the equality of 
individuals demanded by the socialist scheme is an equality of oppor- 
tunities rather than an identity of function or of the details of life ; (4) 
that the struggle for existence, as applied within the field of social 
evolution, is a struggle between groups and institutions rather than a 
competition @ outrance between the individuals of the group, and that 
this struggle can lead to socially desirable results only as it is carried 
on on the basis of a large measure of group solidarity and co-operation 
between the individuals of the group; that the “normal” wm/ieu for 
the competitive development of individuals in society in the direction 
of availability for the social purpose and a fuller and more truly human 
life is afforded only by an environment which secures the members of 
the community a competent and equitable—if not equal—immunity 
from the sordid cares of a life of pecuniary competition. Only under 
such an environment can we look for the development and fixation of 
a type of man which shall best meet the requirements of associated 
human life. That is to say, the closer an approach is made to a con- 
dition of pecuniary equality and solidarity the better are the chances 
of a survival of the “fittest,” in the sense of the most efficient for the 
purposes of the collective life. And this brings us to the considera- 
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tion of the third alleged contradiction between the socialist scheme 
and Darwinism — that an abolition of the pecuniary struggle would 
abolish the evolutionary factor of a selective survival of the fittest indi- 
viduals. It is (¢) only by injecting a wholly illegitimate teleological 
meaning into the term “ fittest,” as used by Darwin and the Darwin- 
ists that the expression “survival of the fittest” is made to mean a 
survival of the socially desirable individuals. This whole objection, 
therefore, is a sophism which proceeds on a teleological preconcep- 
tion—a survival in modern discussion of a concept which belongs 
among the mental furniture of the metaphysical speculations of the 
pre-Darwinian times. A sober review of well-known facts, we are told, 
shows that the present competitive system does not by any means uni- 
formly result in a working out of favorable results by a process of natural 
selection. ‘ It is well known that in the modern civilized world the action 
of natural selection is vitiated by the presence of a military selection, 
by matrimonial selection, and especially by economic selection” (p. 
49). Professor Ferri here develops very briefly, and turns to socialist 
account, the theory of “ social selection” of types originated by Broca, 
and more recently developed with greater fullness and effect by 
Lapouge, Ammon, and Loria. It is only in the “ milieu normal” afforded 
by such an equality of pecuniary competence as the socialist scheme 
contemplates that the factor of “choice” has a chance to act and to 
award the victory to “ the most normal individuals” and types. 

The struggle for existence, and therefore the fact of a selective 
adaptation, is a fact inseparable from the life process, and therefore 
inseparable from the life of mankind; but whilé its scope remains 
unaltered, the forms under which it expresses itself in the life of 
society change as the development of collective life proceeds. The 
most striking general modification which the struggle has suffered in 
the past growth of society, and the feature which most immediately 
concerns the present discussions, is seen in the transformation of this 
struggle for existence in the communities of the occidental culture into 
a struggle for equality. 


During the historical period of development, Grzeco-Latin society in the 
first place carried on a struggle for cévz7 equality (abolition of slavery); this 
struggle was triumphant, but it did not stop there, for life and struggle are 
the same facts stated in different words; society during the Middle Ages car- 
ried on its struggle for ve/igious equality, achieved it, but did not stop there; 
and at the close of the last century the struggle was for Jo/itica/ equality. Is 
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society now to come to a standstill and to stagnate in its present phase? 
Today the struggle of society is for economic equality; not for an absolute 
pecuniary equality, but for an equality of that more consequential kind of 
which I have spoken above. And everything goes to impress upon us with 
mathematical certainty that when this victory is achieved it must in turn give 
place to further struggles and new ideals among the generations that are to 
succeed us (pp. 37-38). 


This struggle for equality, as is to some extent true of any other 
expression of the struggle within a given society, takes the form of a 
struggle between classes, and necessarily so. It is therefore a struggle 
for existence on the basis of solidarity and co-operation. The discov- 
ery of this law of cultural evolution, “of this grand conception,” “is 
the imperishable glory of Marx, which secures him a place in sociol- 
ogy such as that occupied by Darwin in biology, and by Spencer in 
natural philosophy” (p. 71). 

According to Professor Ferri socialism is atheistic, as a matter of 
course; but he regards the antagonism of the religious organizations, 
as well as the quasi-socialistic endeavors of the Roman Catholic 
church, with the utmost complacency; being fully persuaded that in 
this matter of irreligiousness as a requisite of socialistic reform the 
course of events will effectually take care of itself. No thought need 
be taken for the education of humanity away from the theistic cults, 
since the cults, with their entire theistic content, will disappear from 
man’s habits of thought as fast as the chief positions of evolutionary 
science are accepted. This is the meaning to be attached to the declara- 
tion of the Erfurt programme that religion is a private affair with which 
the socialist propaganda will not concern itself. Education—a famil- 
iarity with the views and the point of view of modern science—will 
obliterate the faiths; therefore the socialist propaganda need take no 
thought for erasing them (pp. 56-63). 

Similarly, although the scheme of socialism is, fundamentally and 
of necessity, republican—being but a reorganization of the industrial 
community on republican lines—the office of republicanizing society, 
as a step preparatory to its socialization, may without misgiving be 
left to bourgeois liberalism, which must necessarily work out such a 
result as its logical outcome. 

Incidentally, in so far as it is not altogether relevant to the main 
point of the book, but somewhat at large, in so much as the discussion 
runs through some twenty-five pages, the great Italian criminalogist 
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has a word of kindly admonition to say to the students of Sociology 
and Political Economy. This discussion (Part III of the volume) is 
headed: “Sociology and Socialism,” and the two chapters of which it 
is made up bear the captions: The Sterility of Sociology, and Marx 
the Complement of Darwin and Spencer. 


One of the most curious facts in the history of scientific thought during 
the nineteenth century is this, that while the profound revolution in science 
wrought by Darwinism and the Spencerian evolutionism has rehabilitated 
every department of physical, biological, and even the psychological 
sciences, and endowed them with a new youth, this same scientific revolution 
has, upon reaching the domain of the social sciences, barely rippled the sur- 
face of the still waters of that pool of orthodoxy in social science, Political 
Economy. 

It is true, there was a move made by Auguste Comte ... . toward the 
creation of a new science, Sociology, which was intended, in conjunction with 
the natural history of human society, to form the glorious consummation of a 
new edifice of science erected by the empirical method (p. 145). 


It is admitted that some substantial work has been done in the 
descriptive or “anatomical” branches of the science that deals with the 
social organism, but after all has been said it is to be admitted that in 
all this, with the exception of the author’s own special department of 
Criminal Sociology, the results hitherto achieved have been meager in 
the extreme. 


So soon as the discussion comes in contact with the live political and 
social questions, the new science of Sociology is overtaken by some sort of 
hypnotic slumber, and remains in a state of indecision in the limbo of sterile 
and colorless generalities, such as will permit the sociologues to continue, in 
questions of the public economy as well as in politics, as conservatives or as 
radicals just as their caprice or inclination may dictate (p. 146). 

The secret of this curious phenomenon lies not alone in the fact pointed 
out by Malagodi that the science is still in the period of scientific analysis 
and has not yet reached the period of synthesis, but more especially in this, 
that the logical consequences of Darwinism and of scientific evolutionism, 
when applied to the study of human society, lead inexorably to socialism 
(p. 147). 


As a remedy for this desperate state of the science, Professor Ferri 
recommends sociological and economic students to seek somewhere 
the courage necessary to accept the logical consequences of their own 
argument. And for scientific method they are frankly commended to 
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turn to Karl Marx as the only competent guide. The Marxian 
Materialistic Theory of History, and the Theory of Class Struggle, 
together with the Theory of Surplus Labor, point the way which Soci- 
ology and Political Economy must follow if they are to take a place 
as modern sciences of the post-Darwinian epoch. T. B. VEBLEN. 


The Labor Question in Britain. By PauL DE RovusiERs, with a 
preface by HENRI DE TouRvILLE. Translated by F. L. D. 
HERBERTSON. London: Macmillan & Co., 1896. 8vo. 


pp. Xxvi+ 393. 


A worK in descriptive economics which is not merely an amorphous 
aggregation of facts, but in which facts are made to set forth an impor- 
tant economic idea—such a work is almost a rarity, and deserves to 
be treated with respect. M. de Rousier’s description of the English 
industrial system is designed throughout to show the dominant tend- 
ency in modern industrial evolution and to teach the lesson that pros- 
perity for the laborer lies in adjusting his conduct to the great indus- 
trial changes of the age, not in trying to resist them. The small 
workshop and hand labor are being replaced by machine production 
in vast establishments. The laborer whose work may be at any 
moment taken from him by a revolution of this sort need not be 
ruined by it if he can quickly find a place in the new system, if, that 
is, he has avoided a specialization so narrow that he is unfit for any 
but his accustomed work. His education should develop his power 
of initiative, making him a resourceful man, rather than a skillful 
craftsman. The industries of England have been chosen to illustrate 
this idea on the ground that the development of industry is there 
most advanced and that Englishmen have shown an unparalleled 
facility in adapting themselves to changes. This fortunate character- 
istic is thought to result from the superiority of English education. 
Men in England, more than elsewhere, it is said, are expected to rely 
upon themselves, and “the same difference may be observed in the 
education of children. French parents . . . . find it hard to 
treat their children as men, would fain keep them children. 

In England the chief aim is to accustom children to life as they will 
find it later. . . . . Workmen are treated in the same way. The 
object is not to make good workmen, who will remain workmen, but 
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to educate them into capable and independent men, and to develop 
them by all possible means, without asking what will be the immediate 
result of such development” (p. 374). 

A variety of industries, from the small shop, still surviving, to the 
great factory, are described for the purpose of showing the successive 
stages of evolution and the unlike fate of the resourceful artisan and 
his conservative or slow-witted, even though skillful, neighbor. 

The book is at all points suggestive, and M. de Rousiers presents 
his facts with a Frenchman’s skill as to clearness and logical arrange- 
ment, but it may perhaps be thought he has committed an error no 
less characteristic in regarding too little the native English tempera- 
ment and too much the English system of education in explaining 
the British artisan’s adaptability. If English workmen are, as he says, 
superior to all others in initiative and resource, the fact cannot be 
regarded as resulting from immediate educational influences. If this 
is really an educational result, the educational process has been a 
process of ages. A. P. WINSTON. 


La legislation en 1895, and La conciliation et [arbitrage devant les 
parlements actuels (Documents soctologiques; extraits de la 
Revue catholique des institutions et du droit). By Hecror 
LAMBRECHTS. Grenoble: Joseph Baratier, 1896. 8vo. pp. 
xxix + 36. 


M. LAMBRECHTS here summarizes in a few pages the work of 
European legislators last year, so far as it relates to social questions at 
present of general interest. In this he has performed a commendable 
undertaking by no means skillfully. 

The purpose of extreme condensation has frequently been carried 
out by omitting the facts of vital importance and offering to the reader 
a mere residuum of names and dates. For instance, the page given 
up to the English factory act of 1895 names the subject to which 
each section of the act refers but permits no suspicion as to the 
substantial content of the act. The remaining two pages referring 
to England give nothing but an empty enumeration of titles of bills, 
the names of their authors and the dates at which each passed the 
first reading, etc. Few of the bills mentioned attained any decided 
value by finally passing. It would evidently have been better to pre- 
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sent only the more important acts of legislation with sufficient details 
to make them intelligible. 

From the compilation as a whole it appears that the subject receiv- 
ing chief notice in 1895 were the regulation of mines and factories, 
industrial arbitration and conciliation, and various plans of more or 
less socialistic tendency. In the last class appeared projects for work- 
men’s insurance in France, Belgium, England and Italy. The Prussian 
Landtag voted five million marks to be used in building workmen’s 
houses or to be lent to workmen for that purpose. In Belgium the 
legislature considered a proposal for fixing a legal minimum of wages, 
and in other respects similarly regulating the employment of workmen 
in theservice of the state. Three bills in the German Reichstag have had 
the rather startling object of discouraging the growth of co-operative 
stores out of regard for the small trader who is said to be hard-pressed 
by their competition. 

Another pamphlet of the same series of Documents Soctologiques 
describes the infinite variety of projects for industrial arbitration and 
conciliation which have recently been considered in English and con- 
tinental Parliaments. 

M. Lambrechts presents once more patriotically but erroneously 
the common statement that industrial courts of arbitration and con- 
ciliation originated in the French Prud’hommes, being copied from 
this throughout the world. He makes an exception of England but 
with a proper reference to German industrial history from the Middle 
Ages to the present, he would have excepted also the greater part of 
continental Europe. 

In the presentation of projects for arbitration and conciliation the 
errors of the compilation first spoken of above have been avoided and 
a student of this subject will find the pamphlet valuable. 

A. BB. 


The Province of Quebec and the Early American Revolution. A 
Study in English-American Colonial History. By Victor 
CoFFin, Madison, Wisconsin: Published by the University 
of Wisconsin. 1896. 8vo. pp. xvii+287. 

Tuis study in English-American colonial history deals with the 

Province of Quebec, from its acquisition by England in 1760 down 

into the American Revolution. It divides itself broadly into two parts, 
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the first, institutional, dealing with the system of government and 
administration ; the second, historical, presenting the connections of 
Canada with the Revolution. On both sides the Quebec Act of 1774 
becomes the central point. In investigating the institutional side Dr. 
Coffin has kept constantly before him the problem peculiar to Quebec, 
that, namely, of the grafting of English governmental ideas on an 
alien society. He has, moreover, not considered exclusively the letter 
of the constitution, but its spirit; not the machinery of government 
alone, but the forces working through it. In describing the character 
of the administrators and people he has added animation to the sub- 
ject, and has heen enabled to present, in truer form, the conditions 
which led to the Act and the state of government it was intended to 
amend. Many old and prevailing opinions have been viewed in the 
light of evidence hitherto undisclosed, and not a few have been found 
wanting. This is, perhaps, the characteristic feature of the work; 
positions which for years have been taken for granted or as established 
have, when subjected to a rigid and careful examination, been thrown 
aside as no longer tenable. Others, heretofore more or less uncertain, 
have been placed on a more stable basis. 

The earlier chapters outline the character and nature of the French 
Canadians and the British settlers. The political attitude of each is 
discussed, and also the relations existing between them. The govern- 
ment under the Royal Proclamation of 1763 is examined, and, in the 
light of Lord Mansfield’s judgment,’ the exact constitutional status of 
the province is set forth. The provincial legislation throughout the 
period 1763-4 is held to be zm /fofo null and void, though the 
validity of that legislation remained unchallenged both in the colony 
and in England. As to the status of the English civil law it is main- 
tained that the general and vague expressions of the proclamation 
could not be taken as adequate to the overturning in the whole or part 
of the ancient system of civil law and the express introduction of 
English law, either common or statute. The general administration, 
the judiciary, the civil service, and the finances are dealt with in the 
order named. 


The major part of the work is devoted to a careful study of the 
Act itself. Dr. Coffin strongly combats the belief held by many that 
it was “a chef-d’ oeuvre of political wisdom and humanity;” he 
expresses as his conviction that it was in reality one of the most unwise 

*Case of Campbell vs. Hall, 1774. Cowper’s and Lofft’s Reports. 
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and disastrous measures in English colonial history. His conclusions 
seem justified by the evidence presented. The origin and aims of the 
Act are carefully analyzed and discussed in detail under the history of 
its main provisions. The enlarged boundaries set out are shown to 
have been determined in pursuance of the general commercial or 
colonial system of Great Britain at the time, and not to have been 
affected by conditions in the other colonies or dictated by hostility to 
their growth and liberties. The policy itself was caused neither by the 
acquisition of Canada, nor by the colonial troubles of the seventies: 
it was in operation before either, and its continuity is traceable through 
both. In the measures relating to the Roman Catholic church in 
Canada, it is pointed out that the home government was influenced 
mainly or solely by the necessity of maintaining its treaty obligations ; 
it is further stated as questionable whether the proposition of the 
church was really much improved by the enactment. By the establish- 
ment of the French civil law, the writer contends that only so much 
of the old law was to be maintained as could in any way be held as 
essentially bound up with the securing to the French Canadians that 
full enjoyment of their property which had been promised in the 
capitulation and treaty. It is also urged that there was a sincere inten- 
tion to bring in English law through subsequent provincial enactment. 
The withholding of an assembly is placed on the ground that there 
would have been danger in allowing full weight to the overwhelming 
French Catholic majority, and, on the other hand, difficulty in making 
a Protestant assembly palatable to that majority; it would have been 
unjust to exclude the French Roman Catholics from it, yet it would 
have been unsafe to have admitted them. The action taken is regarded 
as a shelving of the difficult subject, and the Act, it is urged, “ deferred” 
rather than “denied” an assembly. From an examination of the 
application of the Act it is concluded that in the first stage of its 
life it had no defense from the standpoint of good government in the 
province. 

Dr. Coffin’s investigation of the special influence of the Quebec 
Act on the early revolutionary struggle and the attitude of the Cana- 
dians toward that event is full of interesting research. His conclu- 
sions are important, though somewhat at variance with hitherto pre- 
vailing opinions. He maintains that the provisions of the Quebec Act 
were neither occasioned nor appreciably affected by conditions in the 
other colonies ; and that far from being effectual in keeping the mass 
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of the Canadians loyal to the British connection, the measure had a 
strong influence in precisely the opposite direction. Canada, he says, 
was preserved at this crisis to the British Empire through the vigor 
and ability of its British defenders and through the mismanagement of 
their cause on the part of the revolutionists. 

In the final chapter the conclusions of historical interest are sum- 
marized, and the more important effects of the Act on the after history 
of British North America traced to the present day. It is in this 
examination of the political wisdom of the Act that the strongest con- 
demnation is pronounced. To the influence of its policy are accred- 
ited the obstacles presented to Anglo-Saxon domination and to 
political unity in Canada, a policy described as having admitted of a 
“continued and magnified existence of an alien and hostile nation- 
ality, rooted in and bound up with an alien and hostile ecclesiastical 
domination.” An alternative course might, Dr. Coffin suggests, have 
been pursued, and the English province set definitely upon an English 
instead of a French path of development. By the Act of 1774, he 
maintains, the British government avowedly handed over the province 
to a French future. 

The significance of this work may be judged from the importance 
of the conclusions reached. The opportuneness of so minute an his- 
torical investigation is apparent from its bearing on past and present 

litical conditions. For it is strongly urged that the great difficul- 
ties which have beset English rule in Canada, as well as the grave 
problems that still confront the Dominion, are a natural and logical 
development from the policy of the Quebec Act. It might not be 
amiss to point out in this connection that the problem as here stated 
and in so far as it may still exist, has never shown more favorable signs 
of solution than at the present day. On the month of publication of 
the work under review the province of Quebec spoke with no uncer- 
tain voice. Its decision on the Manitoba school question — distinc- 
tively a religious question — may justly be regarded asa protest against 
the charge of “hostile ecclesiastical domination.”” That province, more- 
over, has given to the Dominion of Canada a premier whose personality 
promises much. A French-Canadian, and a Roman Catholic by birth 
and early training, Hon. Wilfred Laurier is above all truly British in 
thought and feeling. Under such a leader religious intolerance and 
racial animosities will lose much of their bitterness and gradually 
be submerged in the broader questions of general national interest. 
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Aside from its bearing on the practical questions of the day, Dr. 
Coffin’s book is of considerable interest to Canadians and Americans 
alike. It is a valuable addition to the constitutional history of Canada 
and a no less valuable contribution to the period of American revolu- 
tionary history. 

W. L. MACKENZIE KING. 








APPENDIX. 


TABLES RELATING TO LAKE TRANSPORTATION AND THE 
IRON-ORE INDUSTRY. 


TABLE I. 


SHIPMENTS OF IRON ORE FROM THE LAKE SUPERIOR REGION.' 





| | 























Year Long tons i} Year Long tons i Year | Long tons 
i] ! | 
Previous 
to 1854 75,083 || 1868 491,449 1883 | 2,341,227 
1854 3,000 1869 | 617,444 1884 | 2,518,048 
1855 1,449 1870 | 830,940 1885 | 2,456,548 
1856 36,343 1871 | 779,607 1886 | 3,562,570 
1857 25,046 1872 | 900,901 1887 | 4,738,903 
1858 15,876 1873 | 1,162,458 1888 | §,023,279 
1859 68,832 1874 | 919,557 1889 | 7,390,387 
1860 114,401 1875 | 891,257 1890 | 9,003,701 
1861 49,909 1876 | 992,764 1891 | 7,094,981 
1862 124,169 1877 | 1,014,687 1892 | 9,073,568 
1863 203,055 | 1878 I,I11,110 1893 | 6,065,795 
1864 243,127 || 1879 1,375,091 1894 | 7755494 
1865 236,208 || 1880 | 1,908,647 1895 | 10,429,037 
1866 278,796 || 1881 | 2,314,502 1896 | 9,350,000 
1867 473,507 | 1882 | 2,966,375 | (Estimated) | 
| 





| 





* The figures given in this table include the amounts shipped by all-rail routes; 
the quantities thus transported are, however, relatively unimportant. In 1892 the 
all-rail shipments were 525,768 gross tons; in 1893, 194,127; in 1894, 133,874, and 
in 1895, 194,127 gross tons. The all-rail shipments for 1892 were obtained from 
Mineral Resources of the United States (1892), p. 39, and the figures for the other years 
were taken from the Blue Book of American Shipping (1896), p. 206. Lake shipments 
of iron ore as given by Birkinbine in 7he Production of Iron Ores in Various Parts of 
the World (p. 195) are as follows: in 1892, 8,545,313 gross tons; in 1893, 5,836,749; 
and in 1894, 7,621,620 gross tons. 

The first experimental shipment of iron ore from the Lake Superior region was 
from the Marquette range and occurred in 185c; but shipments from this range for 
commercial purposes did not begin until 1853. See J/ineral Resources of the United 
States (1891), p. 49. The shipments previous to 1854 are given in Mineral Resources 
of the United States (1889 and 1890), p. 27; for the years 1854 to 1886, /bid. (1886), p. 
15; for 1887 and 1888, /ééd. (1888), p. 17; for 1889 to 1893, /did. (1892), p. 38; for the 
years 1893 to 1895, Blue Book of American Shipping (1896), p. 206. 

Full reports of shipments to November first have been received; the estimate, 


therefore cannot be wide of the mark. Marine Review, November 12, 1896. 
For freight rates by lake on iron ore from Marquette, Mich., to Lake Erie 
ports for the years 1856 to 1895, see Journal of Political Economy, June 1896, p. 415. 
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TABLE 


i. 


UNITED STATES, AND IMPORTATIONS INTO THE UNITED STATES, 


(long tons) 


Ez¢ 


DISTRICTS OF THE SEVERAL STATES OF 
LAKE SUPERIOR REGION, IN THE LAKE REGION AS A WHOLE, IN THE 





Year 





Un- 
known 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 





1885 
1886 | 
1887 | 
1888 | 
1889 | 
1890 | 
1891 | 
1892 | 
1893 | 
1894 | 
1895 | 





Lake Dis-| Lake Dis- 





trict of trict of 
Michigan Michigan 
91,850 | 
3,000 | 
1,449 | 
6,790 | . 
25,626 | 25,646 
22,876 | 22,876 
68,832 | 68,832 
114,401 | 114,401 
49,909 | 114,258 
124,169 124,109 
203,055 203,055 
243,137 247,059 
187,106 193,758 
288,806 296,713 
457,042 465,504 
510,522 510,522 
629,532 639,097 
861,403 859,507 
813,379 813,984 
952,077 948,553 
1,195,234 
935,488 
910,840 
993,311 
1,025,129 
| 1,125,093 
1,414,182 
ory 
\\ 1,973,455 
| 2,123,404 
2,672,287 
| 2,518,048 
| 2,225,148 
| 2,203,599 
| 3,175,959 
| 3,933,681 
4,113,803 
| 5,856,169 
| 7,141,656 
6,127,001 
| 7,543,544 
4,668,324 
| 4,419,074 
5,812,444 


( 





Lake Dis- 


trict of 


Wisconsin | 


000 |} 
14,143 
197,911 
276,020 
62,175 
34,612 
55,181 
150,294 
400,104 
381,140 
798,937 
549,359 
910,465 
765,379 
426,367 
305,011 
590,081 


| 





Lake Dis- | Total for the | Total for the | 
trictof | Lake Superior! United States |! mportations 
Minnesota region | 
25,646 
22,876 
68,832 
114,401 | 2,873,459 
114,258 
124,169 
203,055 
247,059 
193,758 
296,713 | 
465,504 | 
510,522 
639,097 
859,507 | 3,031,891 
813,984 
948,553 27,000 
1,195,234 62,000 
935,488 69,000 
910,840 4,500,000 83,000 
993,311 26,000 
1,025,129 42,000 
1,125,093 29,000 
1 ge 284,141 
, | {[ 1,640,000 
oi | 1,987,598 | £7*120362]) [493,408 
2,321,315 | 7,974,000 782,887 
2,948,307 | 9,744,000 | 589,655 
2,580,223 490,875 
62,122 | 2,321,882 8,556,330 487,820 
227,075 | 2,485,855 7,000,000 390,786 
307,948 | 3,634,201 1,039,433 
394,910 | 4,728,695 1,194,301 
511,953 | 5,006,896 587,470 
864,508 | 7,519,614 | 14,518,041 853,573 
891,910 | 8,944,031 | 16,036,043 | 1,246,830 
945,105 | 7,621,465 | 14,591,178 | 912,864 
1,255,465 | 9,564,388 | 16,296,666 806,585 
1,499,927 | 6,594,618 | 11,587,629 526,951 
2,968,463 | 7,692,548 | 11,879,679 167,307 
3,866,453 | 10,268,978 | 15,957,614 524,153 
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II2 JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


NOTES TO TABLE ILI. 


Up to the census year 1880 the statistics given in the census reports covering the 
production of iron ore in the United States, and those of the production in the several 
states in particular, are very unsatisfactory For the reports of 1850, 1860, and 1870, 
the statistics of production were very largely obtained from the statements made by 
the managers of the various blast furnaces as to the amount of ore consumed; the 
tables do not specify in what states the ore was produced but merely give the amounts 
reported as being consumed by the blast furnaces. This being the case in giving the 
production of the states in the early years I have used, wherever it has been possible, 
the statistics given in Mineral Resources of the United States, as they seemed the more 
reliable. The census figures for 1880 appear to be accurate, and as it was necessary to 
use them in some cases, they are given in all cases where they occur; the only objec- 
tion to them is the fact that they are not for the calendar year. These figures are here 
enclosed in brackets. It is to be remembered that the census year 1880 ended May 
1880. In other cases, unless otherwise stated, the year here referred to is the calendar 
year. 

The figures of the column headed “ Total for the United States” were obtained 
from the following sources: For the year 1860, Lighth Census: Manufactures, p. 
clxxvii ; for 1870, Minth Census: Industry and Wealth, p, 768; for 1875, Tenth Census: 
Mining Industries; p. 33; for 1880, Eleventh Census: Mineral Industries, p. 12; 
for 1881, 1882, and 1884, Zenth Census: Mining Industries, p. 33; for 1885, Mineral 
Resources of the United States (1885), p. 188, and for 1889 and the succeeding years, 7he 
Production of Iron Ores in the United States (1895), p. 10. In some cases short tons 
have been converted into long tons. The compilers of the Ninth Census think the 
production of 1870 as given is underestimated by about eight or nine hundred thousand 
tons(Minth Census: Industry and Wealth, p.749). For the years 1875 and 1881 the 
amounts given are estimates made by Mr. I. Lowthian Bell; and the amounts given 
for 1882, 1884, and 1885 are estimates made by Mr. James M. Swank, General Man- 
ager of the American Iron and Steel Association. The figures of importation into the 
United States from 1872 to 1891 were obtained from A/ineral Resources of the United 
States (1891), p. 41; from 1892 to 1894, from Zhe Production of Iron Ores in Various 
Parts of the World, p. 198; and for 1895 from Zhe Production of [ron Ores in the 
United States, p. 25. 

In giving the production of the states forming the lake region it was thought best 
to include only the ore mined within this region ; Wisconsin’s product is therefore some- 
what less than that usually reported for the state. The figures of production up to 
1889 were obtained from A/ineral Resources (1889 and 1890), p. 30; and since 1889, by 
assigning to Wisconsin the difference between the total output of the Lake Superior 
region and the combined output of Michigan and Minnesota. Michigan’s output as 
it appears in the first column is given in the Geological Survey of Michigan (1869-1873), 
vol. i. part i. Atlas Plate 12. It is not contended that these figures are exact. To 
some small extent the figures of the second column are of my own deduction. Up tothe 
time when Wisconsin became a producer, I have given Michigan credit for the total 
yield of the Lake Superior region. In Mineral Resources (1883), p. 116, it is stated 
that the total output for the Lake region for 1856 and the previous years was 86,319 
gress tons; this might also be placed in the second column. It will be noted that this 
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amount does not correspond with the first column. From 1880 to 1889 the difference 
between the total amount mined in the Lake region and the combined output of Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin is assigned to Michigan. Since 1889 it is given as reported in 
The Production of Iron Ores in the United States (1895), p. 10. 

No ore was raised in Wisconsin from the mines of the Lake region up to the close 
of the census year 1880; there was, however, some ore mined in this district during 
the calendar year 1880. For Wisconsin’s output from 1880 to 1888 see Afineral 
Resources (1889 and 1890), p. 31. Since 1888 that portion of the total production of 
the Lake region not belonging to either Michigan or Minnesota has been assigned to 
Wisconsin. For Minnesota’s yield of ore from 1884 to 1888 see Mineral Resources 
(1889 and 1890), p. 31; and since 1888, Zhe Production of Iron Ores in the United 
States (1895), p. 10. 

Down to 1882 the figures for the production of the Lake region as a whole were 
taken from A/ineral Resources (1883), p. 116; for the years from 1883 to 1888 the 
figures are those of Afineral Resources (1891), p. 38; for the years 1888 to 1894, Pro- 
duction of Iron Ores in Various Parts of the World (1894), p. 195; and for the produc- 
tion of 1895, Zhe Production of [ron Ores in the United States (1895), p. 12 
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IRON 


ORE 


THE LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


PENNSYLVANIA AND OHIO, 


| 
Year | 


1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 | 
1891 | 
1892 | 
1893 
1894 | 
1895 


*The figures enclosed in parentheses are those of the Winth Census - 
and Wealth, p. 768, and, as has already been explained elsewhere, they are 


Cornwall 
Ore Hills 


| rt Months 


165,915 
114,80 

216,060 
202,755 
165,543 


173,429 | 


174,408 
176,055 
193,317 
166,782 
112,429 

98,925 
137,902 
171,589 
179,299 
268,488 


to 


31,173 
249,050 
309,681 
363,144 
412,320 
508,864 
688,054 
607,210 
722,917 
769,020 
686,302 
663,740 
634,714 

395795 
371,710 
614,598 


ful value. 


* The figures enclosed in 


Census: 


Lake 
Champlain 
District 


350,000 
420,000 
250,000 
300,000 
290,000 
305,000 
380,000 
480,000 


700,000 


637,000 
725,000 
540,000 
530,000 

20,000 
588,829 
768,852 
669,553 
779,900 
821,994 
554,865 


t 


t 


1 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TABLE III. 


IN THE CORNWALL 
DISTRICT 


ORE 
OF NEW YORK, 
AND THE 


HILLS OF PENNSYIL 
IN NEW YORK, N 
TOTAL FOR THESE STATES. 


aay tons) 





.VANIA AND 


EW JERSEY, 








New York Ohio 


| 
| 
| New Jersey | Pennsylvania | 


Total for 
these States 





| | 

| 226,000 

| | 

| 
| 
| 


323,782) (978,112) | (282,61 


*(469,190) | ( 


665,000 


409,674 
| 


[1,126,899] | [488,7 


| 
| 
3,710 | 
| 


1,560,234 
1,361,622 
1,272,928 
1,084,047 
697,985 
27 32,087 
bee 3 | 900,340 


415,510 
495,808 
525,612 


1,247,537 
1,253,393 
1,017,216 
891,099 
534,122 
242,7 59 
56 


wn 

+ 

~ 
o¢ 3 oot 
¢ a 

Oo 





~ 
° 
> 
i> 
oo 
~ 


68,141 
58,493 
44,834 





307,2 


brackets are for the census year 1880, 


Mineral Industries, p. 13. 


15) 


see 


2,053,699 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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NOTES TO TABLE III. 


The sources from which the output of the Cornwall Ore Hills was obtained are 
as follows: From 1864 to 1890 Mineral Resources (1889 and 1890), p. 29; for 1891, 
Ibid., p. 41; for 1892, /éid., p. 40; for 1893, /bid., p. 43; for 1894, Production of lron 
Ores in Various Parts of the World, p. 184; and for 1895, Production of Iron Ores in 
the United States, p. 20. For the production of iron ore in the Lake Champlain district 
see Mineral Resources (1891), p. 41. For New Jersey’s output down to 1889, see 
Geological Survey of New Jersey (1893), p. 443. In Mineral Resources (1891), p. 41, 
may be found Ohio’s output for the years from 1886 to 1888. The production of each 
of the States since 1888 is as given in Production of [ron Ores in the United States, 
p- 10. 
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TABLE IV. 


PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE IN ALABAMA, TENNESSEE, GEORGIA, AND THE TOTAL FOR 
THESE STATES. 


(long tons) 





Year Alabama Tennessee Georgia 





5870 30,909 
1880 [171,139] [93,272] [81,621] [346,032] 
1881 220,000 
1882 250,000 
1883 385,000 
1884 420,000 
1885 505,000 
1886 650,000 
1887 675,000 
1888 1,000,000 
1589 1,570,319 473,294 248,020 2,291,633 
1890 1,897,815 465,695 244,088 2,607,598 
aepe 1,986,830 543,923 250,755 2,781,508 
1892 2,312,071 406,578 185,054 2,903,703 
1893 1,742,410 372,996 * 186,015 * 2,301,421 
1894 1,493,086 292,831 174,604 ¥ 1,960,611 


1895 | 25199390 | 519,796 * 272,014 * 2,991,200 

















* Including North Carolina. 


NOTES TO TABLE IV. 

All of the figures for 1870 were obtained from Ninth Census: Industry and 
Wealth, p. 768; they are open to the same criticism as the figures for 1870 of table II. 
Those of Alabama and Tennessee for“1880 were obtained from Eleventh Census: 
Mineral Industries, p. 13; they are therefore for the census, not for the calendar, year. 
For 1880 the production of Georgia is given in Zenth Census: Mining Industries, p. 
23. Alabama’s production for the years 1881 to 1888 is given in Mineral Resources 
(1891), p. 19; these figures are estimates based on the production of pig iron. Since 
1889 the production of each of the states is that given in 7he Production of [ron Ores 
in the United States (1895), p. 10. 





